inable to identify it. 


Established 1878. 


8 yg unite in a larger fel- 

lowship and co-opera- 
tion, such existing societies 
and liberal elements as 
are in sympathy with the 
movement toward undog- 
matic religion; to  fos- 
ter and encourage the 
organization of non -sec- 
tarian churches and kin- 
dred societies on the 
basis of absolute men- 
tal liberty; to secure a 
closer and more helpful association of all these in the 


thought and work of the world under the great law and life ° 


of love; to develop the church of humanity, democratic in 
organization, progressive in spirit, aiming at the develop- 
ment of pure and high character, hospitable to all forms of 
thought, cherishing the spiritual traditions and experiences 
of the past, but keeping itself open to all new light and 
the higher developments of the future.—/70m Articles of 
Incorporation of the American Congress of Liberal Relt- 
gious Soctettes. 
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Editorial 


We are they who will not falter— 
Many swords or few — 
Till we make this earth the altar 
Of a worship new; 
We are they who will not take 
trom palace, priest or code, 
A meaner law than ‘* Brotherhood,” 
A lower Lord than God. 
—-Edwin Arnold. 


+>. 


WiLL the writer of a sermon entitled 
“Natural Human Religion,’’sent to THE New 
Unrry for publication some time ago, give 


the editor his name and address. It isnot ’ 


onthe MS., and as the accompanying letter 
has been separated from the MS., we are 


The New Unity 


PUBLISHED IN THE INTEREST OF THE AMERICAN CONGRESS OF LIBERAL RELIGIOUS SOCIETIES. 


Chicago, August 29, 1895. 


ACCORDING to a physician who for many 
years has had the care of insane patients, 
it is a fact that whereas religious mania was 
very common in the past, of late years these 
cases are very rare and the patient is much 
more likely to be crazy onsome electrical or 
other modern and scientific subject. How 
much this simple fact indicates, it is unnec- 
essary to point out. 

—+ + 

ONE of the interesting events of the last 
week has been the Summer School of Social 
Economics at the Chicago Commons (Prof. 
Graham Taylor’s social settlement in the 
seventeenth ward), at which lectures and 
addresses have been delivered by Dr. Josiah 
Strong; Prof. George D. Herron, of Iowa 
College; Mr. Robert A. Woods, of the An- 
dover House, Boston; Mrs. Helen Camp- 
bell, now of the University of Wisconsin; 
Mr. McLennan, of the Epworth Extension 
Movement; Mrs. Stevens, Assistant Factory 
Inspector; Miss Jane Addams; Prof. Taylor 
himself; members of the faculty of the 
Chicago Commons Summer School of Medi- 
cine, and others. The striking thing in 
these meetings was the substantial un- 
animity on the part of lecturers and speakers 
in the audience as to the direction from 
which improvement was to come. While 
few perhaps were prepared to endorse every- 
thing that Mr. Woods said his course of lec- 
tures on Social Democracy did come very 
near to ex pressing in systematic form the 


general feeling of the school. 
—~+ + 


Ir is good to find so eminent an advocate 
of the non-use of alcoholic liquors as Miss 
Frances E, Willard recognize the fact that 
poverty is a cause of intemperance, as weli 
as intemperance acause of poverty. When 
this is more fully realized by the rank and 


- file of the temperancs workers and prohibi- 


tionists, they will give more help to those 
who are laboring to improve directly eco- 
nomic conditions, and will spend less time 
in denouncing thesale of liquor. Undoubt- 
edly the liquor-saloon is an evil, and should 
b2d2ne away with; but its abolition will by 
no means put an end to intemperanceor to 
intoxication. While conditions are such as 
to lead men to forget their every-day lives 
by the use of stimulants or narcotics, the 
oatting offof one of the means of gratifying 
this impulse will only drive them to an- 
other; and as the number of such poisons is 
indefinitely great, mere prohibition must 
always remain an unsatisfactory measure. 
On the one hand, we must have better eco- 


nomic and social conditions, that the temp- 
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tation to drown misery in drunkenness may 
be less; and on the other hand, we must 
have a substitute for the good side of the 
saloon, its sociability, brightness, comfort 
and warmth, in a place where men, and 
women, too, who have worked hard may 
have suitable relaxationand recreation. If 
temperance workers would take substitu- 
tion, instead of prohibition, for their war 
cry, we should expect them to havea larger 
measure of success. 


$<. 


Things that Remain. 


Religious thought is just emerging from the 
smoke of a fierce intellectual battle with scien- 
tificthought. In some respects science has 
modified the somewhat autocratic attitude 
of its first conquests in the realm of knowl- 
edge. No less sure of its proved position, 
it nevertheless is beginning to admit with 
becoming modesty that there may be some 
things in heaven and earth which it has not 
determined, and possibly cannot wholly dis- 
cover and verify by the methods of physical 
science. Some very scientific minds seem 
ready to admit with Mrs. Ward that ‘‘after 
all Mill and Herbert Spencer have not said 
the last thing on all things in heaven and 
earth.”’ 

But it must be admitted that in this intel- 
lectual set-to the traditional theology,has 
gotten the worst of it. The old bulwarks 
»vehind which theology ruled the world of 
thought have been knocked into smithers by 
the heavy guns of science. Verbal inspira- 
tion, predestination, trinity, a literal hell, 
with their correlate absurdities, are shelved 
among the theological curios. The names 
alone persist, and Jearned divines hasten to 
construct new theological systems labeled 
with the old names. But the new thing is 
after all only dressed out in the livery of the 
old, just to make it a bit more palatable to 
the conservative taste, 

It is astonishing how much heresy is being 
swallowed in these days by conservative 
minds because the heresy pill is sugar-coated 
with an old name. Gladstone’s recent defi- 
nition of the atonement bears little resem- 
blance to the simon pure vicarious atone- 
ment of former thought. Biblical inspira- 
tion still persists as the stock in trade of 
theology, but no one versed in the tradi- 
tional theology would recognize in the 
emaciated inspiration idea of modern times 
the fat, rotund, unadulterated verbal in- 
spiration of fifty years ago. 

Hell lingers in the theological vocabulary, 
but it is at best only a mild winter resort 
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compared with the temperature of the 
Dantean idea, which, until recent years, 
troubled the thought of Christendom. The 
devil has an honored place still in the voca- 
bulary of pulpit oratory, but there is a sus- 
picion abroad, even in very conservative 
circles,that the devil has gone out of business, 
if he is not defunct. His influence on the 
affairs of the world is reduced to a minimum. 

In short, there has been a great breaking 
up of what once passed for simon pure 
Christianity. Many even believe that Chris- 
tianity itself falls with these venerated defi- 
nitions of it. What is there left that a 
rational mind can accept as probably secure 
in religion? 

First, the Bible. Not all of it, but much 
of it. Not the old verbally inspired Bible 
given on Sinai amid orchestras of thunder 
and wreathed with banners of flame; but a 
Bible that records the religious struggles of 
a nation whose crowning genius was rell- 
gion. Whatever was true in the Bible is 
still true. It will remain, not as a fetich to 
be worshiped, but as one of the world’s great 
inspirational books, rich in literature and 
history, and the fountain from which all time 
can draw rich moral inspiration. 


Christ remains—not the Christ of tradi- 
tional theology, but the ideal embodi- 
ment of commanding moral principles, so 
simplified that the child of the streets can 
understand. Humanity lingers around in- 
dividual characters for its inspiration. 
Christendom will still pay its homage to the 
humble Nazarene. The future wiil not wor- 
ship him as a God, but respect and love 
him as the ideal man. Sayif you will that 
the Christ of the gospels is not the real 
Christ, but an idealized Christ. No less is 
that ideal Christ so woven in with our liter- 
ature, our devotion, our art, that all the fires 
of criticism will fail to burn that picture 
from the canvas of time. 


Immortality is left; that is, science has 
not changed the problem one way or an- 
other. It does not fall within the jurisdic- 
tion of scientific research. Criticism has 
not quenched the fires of hope burning for- 
ever upon the altars of humanity. If science 
has not proved a future life it has by no 
means disproved it. Proof or disproof must 
be looked for in entirely different felds than 
those science roams. 

God is left. Not the anthropomorphic 
God of traditional thought, occupying a 
throne just out on the suburbs of our little 
cosmos, but Gad, the intelligent purpose 
and persistent power which lurks at the 
heart of all things. The extension of the 
universe in time and space seemed at first 
to make God unnecessary. There was a 
feeling that when science seated evolution 
on the throne of the world that other expla- 
nations of things might be gracefully retired. 
But evolution is only a method. It after all 
explains nothing as to cause. The mighty 
unity of laws and materials which thread 
this universe, no matter how far we run its 
dimensions in space or time, cannot be 
handed over to the interpreting words, 
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‘“‘chance” or ‘‘accident.”’” Say what we will, 
there seems no possible chance that the hu- 
man mind will be satisfied to hand the expla- 
nation of so gigantic and orderly a universe 
over to any force inferior to the power by 
which it daily interprets its own actions, 
that is, mind. 

Science revealing an orderly world, gigan- 
tic in its harmonies, and into which no 
element of chance has yet been found to 
reside, far from dispensing with an intelli- 
gent power at the heart of things, has 
created the sphinx riddle of the times with- 
out the assumption of such intelligence. 

Virtue remains, and the inexorable laws 
of moral obligation. We are environed by 
laws which seem to ‘recognize some things 
as wrong, some as right, and impartially 
dispense punishments and measure rewards. 
From these iron laws knit into the fibers of 
every human being we do not escape by 
changing our theology or our church relation- 
ship. Their grip upon usis not relaxed when 
we doubt any more than when we believe. 
They know no such distinction as heretic and 
conservative. They make no interrogations 
astoa man’s theology. Their imperious de- 
mands persist through all intellectual revo- 
lutions. Creeds may waste, but they endure. 
Right living, right thinking, virtue, good- 
ness, run forever, like well-defined and well- 
lighted pathways, through the confusions 
of doubt and the fear of belief. Intellectual 
changes are inevitable, Creeds are made 
and unmade, philosophies live and perish, 
institutions come and go, forms of faith and 
interpretations flourish and perish, replaced 
by the new thinking of the new times, but be- 
neath all fluctuations of thought lie forever 
untouched by doubt or change the funda- 
mental principles of truth which from eter- 
nity were woven into the warp and woof of 
things. These alone are imperishable. . 

R. A. W. 
—_—____—g>- 0 


Christianity. 


Some time since a correspondent crit- 
icized the statement, ‘‘Goodness makes a 
Christian.” It should be modified, he 
thought, into ‘‘Goodness plus x makesa 
Christian.” Then when Jesus said, ‘‘Blessed 
are the pure in heart, for they shall see 
God,” he did not describea Christian. And 
when Peter said, ‘‘Of a truth I perceive that 
God is no respecter of persons, but that in 
every nation he that feareth Him and 
worketh righteousness is accepted with 
Him,” he did not describe a Christian, And 
when Paul described the basis of Christianity 
as ‘‘The new testament not of the letter but 
of the spirit, forthe letter killeth but the 
spirit giveth life,’’ he made a mistake. 

The thought in this passage is that no 
intellectual or ritualistic letter constitutes 
Christianity. Christianity, Biblically de- 
fined, is, in the ultimate analysis, simply a 
right spirit in the life. Itis righteousness 
in the life. And thisis goodness in the life. 
It is no specific theology, no specific cere- 
monial. If Peter was correct, it was not even 
a confession of Christ as a person, or even 
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knowledge of him as a person, necessarily, 
The same if Jesus was right in his definition 
For I assume that all three of these authoy;. 
ties were defining a Christian. A pure hear; 
is a good heart. Where, then, does the 
‘‘plus x” come in, if we go by the origina) 
records? If we go by the denominations, 
there are as many «’s as there are sects 
But the followers of Jesus were calle 
Christians at Antioch before any of these 
x's were heard of. The «x of the trinity, the 
x of vicarious atonement, the x of total de. 
pravity, the x of transubstantiation, the , 
of consubstantiation, the x of two natures 
in One person, were accretions of centuries 
later, and define, not original, but the 
larger part only of current Christianity. They 
have no place, however, in what is called 
liberalChristianity. Liberal Christianity js _ 
spiritual Christianity. And the truth is that 
spiritual Christianity and spiritual Judaism 
are oneand thesame. Jesus wasa Jew, a 
Jew of the Jews. He simply reaffirmed the 
spirit of the old faith, as against formalism 
and dogmas of all species. He did not 
even found a church other than that which 
already existed. He only aimed to purify 
his own faith, which was that of a Jew. The 
church added the theologies, the ‘‘plus.x,” 
long after his time. 


When the church at large discovers its 
own Christianity, it will be a_ discovery 
greater and more far-reaching in its influ- 
ences than the discovery of Columbus. Its 
true gospel is the old Jewish gospel, and 
not the false, fictitious thing now preached 
as a substitute. The old Jewish gospel 
was intrinsic goodness as a condition of 
eternal life. The church, in its zeal for the 
majestic, unreasonable and impossible, does 
not pause to note that the true gospel, the 
acceptance of which makes a Christian, was 
preached long before Jesus came, It was 
preached to Abraham, and therefore to the 
Jews. Paul says: ‘‘And the Scripture, fore- 
seeing that God would justify the heathen 
through faith, preached before the gospel 
unto Abraham, saying, In thee shall all na- 
tions be blessed.” ‘*So then they which be 
of faith are blessed with faithful Abraham.” 
‘The just shall live by faith.’’ The one com- 
prehensive precept given to Abraham was, 
‘‘Walk thou before me, and be thou pet 
fect.’’ A faith in God which works by love, 
and hence issues in righteousness, oF good- 
ness, aS a consequence, is the gospel of the 
Old Testament and the New. If this g0> 
pel, then, makes a Christian, and if Jesus 
and Peter and Paul were defining a Chris 
tian and Christianity, goodness makes 3 
Christian in the Biblical sense. 


It is too true that goodness does not make 
a Christian in the theological sense, There 
are a good many different kinds of thes¢ 
Christians. And it is only in recent decades 
that they have proposed to admit one 4” 
other into the kingdom of Heaven. Only 
one of these kinds had the right ‘‘plus * 
Theological Christianity has split the world 
into fragments, Spiritual Christianity, ™ 
trinsic goodness, would easily unite it, 4 
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make Jew and Gentile, the denominations of 
Christendom, Buddhist, Brahmin,Confucian, 
Parsee, one. In this case the writer to 
whom I refer would be unable to say, ‘‘It 
seems to me that a good man is something 
better than a Christian.” 

My point in saying that goodness makes 
a Christian, is well illustrated in Lessing’s 
drama of Nathanthe Wise. The Christian 
on hearing Nathan’s sentiments, exclaimed, 
“Why, Nathan, thou art a Christian.’’ 
Nathan answers, ‘‘That which makes me to 
thee a Christian, makes thee to me a Jew.” 

There was no ‘‘plus x’’ there. Both were 
essentially alike. a oe 
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Star Dust Revealed by a Sunbeam. 


The astonishing and inhuman possibility of building up 
living animals from parts of several animals has been 
demonstrated by Dr. C. Born, a German physiologist. 
The experiments were made with tadpoles and other larvae 
of amphibians. Each of these were cut in two, and differ- 
ent parts were placed together in various ways, when some 
of them united, the hinder more readily than the fore 
parts. lwo hinder parts, each with or without a heart, 
united in twenty-four hours, the monstrosity living and 
growing for a week or more, 


William Dean Howell’s father, who emigrated to Ohio 
half a century and more ago, used this formula to get rid 
of an intrusive visitor who had worn out his welcome, He 
would be called out on some business, and would say to 
the guest: ‘*1 suppose you will not be here when I return, 
so I wish you good-bye!”” This was not bad, except ip 
comparison with the superb stratagem ascribed to Gerrit 
Smith in such emergencies——as that he used to say in his 
family prayer, after breakfast: ‘‘May the Lord also bless 
Brother Jones, who leaves us on the ten o’clock train this 


morning.’ 


Ilere is a page from the diary of the Rev. Mr. Emerson, 
pastor of the church at Conway, Mass., early in the pres- 
ent century. 

‘Jan. 1, t800—Ilad much company. In the evening 
married a couple; fee, $1.25. Ilad a cheese given me; 
value, $1. Deacon Ware, a present of beef; value, about 
20 cents. 

‘‘lan. 4 Attended to study. Bottle rum, 50 cents. 

‘‘lan. 23—Married three couples; fee, $6.25. 

“Keb. 4 

“July 3 
"i **Aug. 12—Two quarts of rum at Williams’ store, $1.50. 


Paid for killing hog, 17 cents. 


Paid a woman tailor for one day 25 cents. 
Bottle rum at Bardwell’s store, 50 cents. 


“Oct. 10-—-Put in cellar for winter use thirty-eight bar- 
rels of cider; value, $32. 
“Dec,29—Lord’s day. Preached from IL Samuel i., 


27, ‘Ilow are the mighty fallen.’ ’’— 7he Collector. 


In connection with the interesting subject of sex and 
propagation in the vegetable kingdom Mr. Karnatz, who 
was making garden landscapes for the king of Hanover 
when many of Chicago’s leading citizens were making 
mud pies, tells a curious anecdote. Something like thirty 
years ago the directors of the garden of Tuileries had a 
female specimen of an extremely rare species of Austral- 
ianpalm. As the period approached for it to blossom 
they were very anxious to secure a mate for it, but al- 
though they searched over all Europe were unable to find 
one. ‘The palm blossomed and in due time bore seed after 
ts kind. The learned botanists of the French Capital 
were astounded and sought in vain for an explanation of 
this apparent contravention of the laws of nature when 
they learned that in Berlin, some 400 miles away, there 
Was in a private garden a male palm which in their search- 
ing they had overlooked and the pollen from its blossoms 
had in some way been carried all this distance. 

An incident worthy to have suggested John Burroughs’ 
beautify! fatalism: 

Serene I fold my hands and wait, 
_ Nor care for time nor tide nor sea, 
I rave no more ’gainst any fate, 

For lo! my own shall come to me. 
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Hospitable to All Forms of Thought: Everyone Kesponstble 
Jor His Own. 


The Living God. 


BY CHARLOTTE PERKINS STETSON, 


The living God. The God that made the world. 
Made it and stood aside to watch and wait, 
Arranging a predestined plan 

To save the erring soul of man— 

Undying destiny, unswerving fate, 

I see his hand in the path of life, 

His law to doom and save, 

His love divine in the hopes that shine 
Beyond the sinner’s grave. 

His care that sendeth sun and rain, 

His wisdom giving rest, 

His price of sin that we may not win 

The heaven of the blest. 


Not near enough! Not clear enough! 
O God, come nearer Still! 
I long for thee! Be strong for me! 


Teach me to know Thy will! 


The living God. The God that makes the world, 
Makes it—is making it in all its worth; 
His spirit speaking sure and slow 

In the real universe we know — 

God living in the earth. 

I feel his breath in the blowing wind, 
His pulse in the swinging sea, 

And the sunlit sod is the breast of God 
Whose strength we feel and see. 

Ilis tenderness in the springing grass, 
His beauty in the flowers, 

lis living love in the sun above— 

All here, and near, and ours! 


Not near enough! Not clear enough! 
O God, come nearer still! 
I long for thee! Be strong for me! 


‘Teach me to know Thy will! 


The living God. ‘The God that is the world. 
The world? The world is man—the work of man. 
Then—dare I follow what I see? 

Then, by Thy glory, it must be 

That we are in Thy plan! 

That strength divine in the work we do, 
That love in our mother’s eyes, 

That wisdom clear in our thinking here, 
That power to help us rise, 

God in the daily work we’ve done, 

In the daily path we’ve trod 

Stand still, my heart, for 1 am a part— 

I too-—of the living God. 


Ah, clear as light! As near! As bright! 
O God! My God! My own! 

Command [Thou me! I stand for Thee! 
And I do not stand alone! 


——__—_—>0<——___ 


The United Religious Association. 


BY THE REV. A. JUDSON RICH. 


This association was organized at Ayer, 
Mass., July 23, and is_ the outcome of the 
Ayer Conference held six months ago, ad- 
journing to be called together within six 
months by a committee of nine, represent- 
ing nine different sects, of which the writer 
was chairman, to make arrangements for 
the calling of the same; this committee 
met and corresponded, and called the meet- 
ing as above, the Rev. W.]. Batt, corres- 
ponding secretary, having been charged 
with the duties of arrangement as to the 
speakers to be invited; the chairman of 
the committee, however, taking the respon- 
sibility of inviting the Rev. Peter A. Mc- 
Kenna (Catholic), who in responding be- 
came the central figure of interest in the 
Conference, 

It is not true, as the Advance’s Boston 
correspondent has it, that the associations 
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grew outof{ the A. P. A. movement, to count- 
eract its un-American spirit, although the 
effort will beto bind together instead of to 
sever churches and sects. 

Invitations had been sent to over one 
hundred clergymen, of ten denominations, 
to meet for consultation on the question of 
Christian Fraternity, and how it could be 
deepened and broadened. The first Con- 
ference had been Protestant in its constitu- 
ency, and Unity had a full account of it in 
its columns. This one was Christian in its 
two branches, Protestant and Catholic. 
Our meeting was a Parliament of Sects on a 
small scale, and was characterized by the 
spirit of love and fraternity,of co-operation 
and of enthusiasm for unity of aim, purpose 
and work. 

The president, Rev. W. J. Cloues, opened 
the meeting by a fervent and tender prayer. 
All sang, ‘‘Nearer, my God, to Thee.”’ In 
the president’s opening address was discov- 
ered a spirit of charity, breadth and inclu- 
sive fellowship, rarely uttered at a conclave 
of ministers and priests, and it receiving at 
its close hearty applause. 

The first thing discussed was the matter 
of organization. There were 31 clergymen 
present and the committee of tive—of which 
A. J. Rich was chairman—was charged with 
the preparation of the form of organization, 
its aim and object; but, to aid it in the dis- 
charge of this duty, every clergyman pres. 
ent was asked to write on a slip of paper 
passed around what he thought the organ- 
ization should stand for,—which every one 
did, ali seeming to be essentially of one 
mind. 

Some ofthe slips read as follows: (1) 
‘‘Interchange of experience toshow what co- 
operation work isalready being done in dif- 
ferent parishes; recommendation of various 
objects for which we can properly work to- 
gether; increase of general good fellow- 
ship.” (2) ‘*Good citizenship, social 
purity, education and good literature, 
temperance.” (3) ‘‘Organization for the 
fraternity of ministers, and the federation 
of the sects for the practical application of 
our common Christianity.” (4) ‘*Recog- 
nizing certain aims we hold in commcn, we 
seek the practical application of these 
aims in thesolution of educational, philan- 
thropic and sociological problems.” (5) 
‘‘To do away with all sectarian differences 
and go to work, in the simplicity of the re. 
ligion of Jesus, to build upthe kingdom of 
God, the reignof truth and righteousness.” 
(6)**To cultivate the sentiment of Jesus 
who taught the fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of man; to promote all works of 
practical charity and benevolence, and to 
endeavor to help one another to usher in 
the kingdom of God uponearth.” (7) 
‘‘Good fellowship, hearing experiences, 
work for God and humanity in all possible 
ways.” (8) That the organization shall 
give a chance to meet fraternally and socially 
three timesa year the best menin the world 
—namely,all the ministers of this district; 
to plan for concentrated action upon the 
matters of temperance, social purity, gocd 
literature, good citizenship, and reaching 
the unchurched—to be participated in by all 
who love good and hate evil, ard all who 
want to livea loving life.” (g) ‘‘The fur- 
therance of socialreform andthe uplifting 
of man.”’ (10) ‘*‘To meet for the purpose 
of discussing and determining the basis of 
substantial Christian unity, every minister 
to be expected totellus frankly, fearlessly 
and modestly why he belongs to his denom- 
ination, and what he would be willing to con- 
cede in the event of union,”’ (11) ‘*The pro- 
motion of love and co-operation of local 
churches in the same community, in tem- 
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perance, evangelization, good citizenship, 
etc.” (12) ‘*The organization § should 
stand forall true reforms, without falling 
intoruts, on as broad a foundation as the 
gospel spirit of Christ admits.” (13)‘‘The 
title should be made broad, something like 
‘United Religious Association.’ The object, 
as read in the resolution offered at the first 
meeting, appears to be broadly enough 
stated.”’ (14) ‘‘l want to know my fellow- 
workers in the good cause, to co-operate with 
my brethren on allcommon grounds; and 
mutual respect for each other’s convic- 
tions.”” (15) ‘Freedom, fellowship and 
character in religion.’”’ (16) ‘*The object of 
the association should be to co-operate, on 
the broad basis of love to God and man, for 
the promotion of personal righteousness, 
the suppression of existing social evils, the 
extension of good citizenship and the build- 
ing up of the Kingdom of God.” (17) ‘‘To 
discuss religion in ways to be determined 
by a program committee.” (18) “Temper- 
ance, social purity, pure literature, awaken- 
ing of religion among people.’’ (19) ‘‘To 
discover and realize among ourselves Christ’s 
conception of his church.” (20) “In the 
line of education, good citizenship and char- 
ity.”” Lastly my own statement, that the 
object should be: ‘‘Fellowship and co- 
Operation in all local work on social and 
practical lines among the clergy and the 
churches, for the furtherance of every ir- 
terest, industrial, moral. material, spiritual, 
charitable, philanthropicand human,” 

The plan of organization, combining sev- 
eral of the above suggestions in a broad aud 
comprehensive way, is as follows: 

Name: The United Religious Associa- 
tion. 

Object: Fellowship and acquaintance with 
each other’s religious doctrines; local co- 
operation with each other on the basis of 
love to God and man; and the furtherance 
of all social reforms and the bringing in of 
the Kingdom of God. 

Membership: All clergymen in attendance 
at the meeting in session, are eligible to 
membership. 

Meetings: Autumn and spring meetings, 
the next to be held in the spring of 1896. 

Officers: President, two vice-presidents, 
two recording secretaries, a corresponding 
secretary, a treasurer, and an executive 
committee of five, who together with the 
officers shall constitute the board of man- 
agement. The officers chosen were,—presi- 
dent, Rev. W. J. Cloues (Baptist); vice- 
presidents, Rev. P. A. McKenna (Catholic), 
Rev, Joshua Young (Unitarian); corre- 
sponding secretary, the Rev. W. J. Batt 
(Orth. Congregationalist); recording secre- 
tary, Rev. E. Isidor Lindh (Baptist); treas- 
urer,the Rev, ].W. Roberts ( Unitarian ); exe- 
cutive committee, Revs. A. N. Blackford 
(Universalist), W. W. Campbell (Union 
Evangelical), I. F. Porter (Unitarian), S. 
P. Everett (Baptist), W. R. Buxton (Orth. 
Congregationalist ). 

Three carefully prepared papers were 
read by the Revs. J. Young, D.D., W. J. 
Batt and E. I. Lindh. Brief addresses were 
made by Rev. Messrs. Greenman, Rich, 
Buxton, R. Fiske, D.D., Heywood, Everett, 
Roberts, and others, and an extended ad- 
dress by the Rev. P. A. McKenna, who 
spoke eloquently in behalf of fellowship and 
co-operation in all Christian work and life. 
He thought that the union might be made 
in the line of doctrine as well as of prac- 
tical matters, and having himself received 
authority from his vicar general—the arch- 
bishop being absent from home—to engage 
in the Conference, he would be glad to enter 
heartily in any work which looked toward 
better citizenship, temperance and all other 
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interests which make for the common wel- 
fare of our communities and the larger mat- 
ters of state and society. Andon resuming 
his seat great applause followed. This new 
thing under the sun in ecclesiastical mat- 
ters, the union of Protestant and Catholic, 
in an organization like this, has a forward 
look, and promises much in the matter of 
fellowship and co-operation—the whole of 
the church and not a fraction moving on to- 
gether against evil and wrong, instead of 
the two great branches and the different 
sects being in conflict with each other. The 
feeling was: Let us have peace and unity 
between mother and daughter—Catholic and 
Protestant,—-nay, even the mother of both 
these, the religion of Israel, joining hands 
and hearts in the common work of bringing 
in the Kingdom of God, which all good peo- 
ple of every faith and religion on earth de- 
sire, 

Lhe time may not have come for church 
unity, but for Christian unity it has fully 
come, and for religious unity as well; for 
that is inclusive of Christian and Hebrew 
faiths. We would all welcome a united 
Christian church—Catholic, Protestant, 
Greek Church and Anglican, which will be 
a possibility and a fact in the coming centu- 
ries. The name of our organization is 
worded to exclude no church or clergyman 
to eligibility to membership. The discus- 
sion of the name made it plain that priest, 
minister, rabbi were provincial, and not in- 
clusive, but that clergyman was the more 
cosmopolitan and inclusive name, but that 
neither should be used, but the better phrase 
—‘*United Religious Association,’’ which 
passed by a unanimous vote. 

But the popular phrase for this new move- 
ment has come to be ‘‘The Ayer Confer- 
ence,”’ Very likely it will always meet at 
that railroad center so convenient for at- 
teudance from all partsof New England. I 
say New England, although it has scarcely 
claimed to be a child of Massachusetts, 
but of ‘‘Fitchburg vicinity,” But it is to 
sprea 1, and to have several centers and sev- 
eral organizations of a similar character and 
Spirit. | 

If you take the object of the associ- 
ation in its several sections, you will see 
how far-reaching and inclusive it is: First, 
for fellowship. What a pity it is that for so 
many centuries Catholic and Protestant 
should live side by side with scarcely ever 
a word or act or hint of fellowship or friend- 
liness, even as neighbors or human brothers 
of acommon family, passing from one to- 
wards the other! Prejudice has been the 
wedge to drive asunder brothers and what 
ought to be fellow-workers in a common 
cause for humanity’s uplifting. Secondly, 
acquaintances with each other's religious doc- 
frines. How little Catholic and Protestant 
know of each other’s religious views. Had 
any of us Protestants believed all that has 
been said of Catholics as to faith and prac- 
tice, still further apart would they be in fel- 
lowship and mutual confidence, Ask any 
intelligent Catholic what he believes about 
the priest’s forgiveness of sins, indulgences, 
the worship of Mary, the infallibility of the 
Church or the Pope, or the obligation of the 
people to obey the priest or receive his 
anathemas, and it would astonish you to 
learn how you have’ been misled by 
ignorant and prejudiced haters of Catholic 
people or their religion. Acquaintance with 
each other’s beliefs, interchange of ideas, 
friendly discussion in open conference of 
each other’s religious tenets, is what is 
needed to help break down the barriers to 
unity and good-fellowship. Thirdly, /oca/ 
co-operation with each other on the basis of love 
to God and love to man is another unifier of 
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hearts and hands, in the good work of jm. 
proving society, and raising the moral tone 
of life among all classes. Love of a common 
Father begets love of our brother, and to 
love one another is first step and essence of 
love of God, Co-operation, working with a 
hundred hands and voices to subdue eyjj, 
will accomplish great things in any com. 
munity. If Protestants were to open the 
door through which Catholics could with 
self-respect join them in_ promotip 
education, good citizenship, philanthropy 
and all that improves the morals of a com. 
munity and of the state, what power would 
the church be for good; how regnant its 
voice for sobriety and civil liberty! How 
sad it is that there is not united action and 
fellowship between the different sects of 
Protestantism. The Methodist church de. 
votes itself to its own sect against every 
other branch of the one true church of God, 
and the Unitarian and all other sects do the 
same, and in this church narrowness, each 
one tries to make adherents to its own sect, 
and to increase its pew rentals and general 
influence above the other sects; coldness 
and bitterness are apt to arise, and the real 
thing for which the churches should all 
stand, good fellowship and good citizenship, 
is forgotten, and religion falls to a low ebb, 
and the world cries out, ‘‘See how these 
sects fate each other!’’ If the churches 
could be one in spirit and in effort to bene. 
fit the communities where they exist, and 
could unite to make the churches as few 
and as strong and as kindly as possible, 
where now we have six or eight in a small 
town, it would be found that two or three 
are all that are really needed. And what 
burdens it would drop, what friction it would 
abate, what kind instead of bitter things 
would be heard concerning each other’s 
sect from the pulpits, the sewing circles and 
the narrow lay-bigot. The first step should 
be union of hearts and hands and then a re- 
duction of churches, and finally love binding 
all together in a common bond and brother- 
hood for human welfare! 

In conclusion, having been invited by The 
Weirs’ Association to occupy an afternoon 
at the grove in the interests of ‘‘Christain 
and Religious Unity,” I invited four speak- 
ers who took part at the Ayer Conference 
to appear at The Weirs (N. H.) and read 
papers or make addresses; and witn them 
three or four others took part, and a glori- 
ous meeting was theresult. It was “The 
United Religious Association” transferred 
one hundred miles. The speakers were the 
Rev. E. I. Lindh (Baptist), Rev. W. J- 
Batt (Orthodox Congregationalist), Rev.Dr. 
R. P. Putnam (Unitarian), Father P. A. 
McKenna (Catholic), Sister Wilson (Shaker), 
Rev. D. E. Little (Methodist), Rev. Mr. 
Malvern (Free Baptist), It was my priv 
ilege, in introducing the speakers, to offer 
my word of sympathy and rejoicing @t 
such an earnest and united meeting on the 
common basis of Christian and religious 
unity. All hearts were happy, all voices 10 
one key of mutual love and unity, and when 
Dr. Putnam closed the meeting with 4 
beautiful, tender and touching address; 
it seemed as though the millenium was 
near, and when all united in repeating the 
Lord’s Prayer, the benediction fell upo? 
faces wet with tears, and aglow with a 
light which came down from the throne 
of God! 
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We used to say intemperance was the cause of poverty; 

now we have completed the circle of truth by saying Pov” 

erty causes intemperance, and that the underpaid, under: 

fed, undersheltered wage-earning teetotaler deserves ’ 

thousand times more credit than the teetotaler who - - 
paid, well fed and well sheltered.—Frances 4. Willar 
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Some Talmudic Legends. 


MANKIND. 


The world, great, glorious and wonderful, 
was finished; a work which Jehovab must 
have regarded with the greatest satisfac- 
tion. Although finished, it was not yet popu- 
lated, Inhabitants were next to be sup- 
plied. Itis true that Jehovah already had 
‘n heaven innumerable servile domestics, 
who obeyed his every wish and paid homage 
to his greatness, but not with these did he 
desire to people the earth. He conceived 
the idea of creating a new type of beings 
that should possess both an animal and 
spiritual nature, with a lofty intellect to 
recognize, comprehend and praise him. 
Such beings were to be called men. 

[In the prosecution of such an important 
measure as the creation of such dual-natured 
beings, Jehovah was not disposed to act 
without due consideration, and he first con- 
sulted his celestial family. 

‘‘We desire to create man,”’ Jehovah said, 
addressing the two groups of amgels under 
Michatl and Gabriél. 

They were unanimous in their opposition 
to the proposal and mutinously murmured: 

«What is man, that thou should’st think 
of him?”’ 

Angered by this opposition to his divine 
will, Jehovah moved his finger over them, 
and they were all annihilated. 

He then addressed the group of angels 
under Rafat!, and they more discreetly re- 
lied: 

: “Lord, thy will be done!” (Synhedrin, 
XXXVill. 2). 

Jehovah at once entered upon his new 
project. At his command the angel Michaél 
gathered a little earth from all quarters of 
the globe. Out of this Jehovah, like the 
Greek Prometheus, shaped a human form, 
and animated it with the breath of his 
mouth (ibid). This was man, and Jehovah 
named him *‘Adam.” Jehovah then created 
a female companion for him.* 

The first human beings lived for a time in 
peace and guileless simplicity, without 
wants or passions. Means for subsistence, 
they not only found in luxuriant nature, but 
even the angels, with whom they lived in 
constant intercourse, supplied them with 
meat and wine. (Midrash Pelilah.) In 
similar amicable and peaceful relations did 
they live with all animals, the latter having 
received their names from Adam. 

THE FALL. 

The first period of Adam’s life and that 
of his beautiful wife might well be called 
the golden era. It was felicitous beyond 
description, and Jehovah beheld with radi- 
ant satisfaction the success of this, his 
crowning act of creation. But Jehovah’s 
gratification and mankind’s blissful life were 
of short duration. 

Among the angles who were displeased 
with the creation of man, but concealed 
their dissatisfaction because of their fear of 
Jehovah, was a six-winged seraph by the 
name of ‘‘Sammael,’’ who looked with jeal- 
ous eyes upon the young and favored pair, 
LL 


* Mosaic lore makes different statements concerning the 
formation of the first human beings. According to the 
author of the first and fifth chapters of Genesis, both man 
and woman were created at the same time; while the 
author of the second chapter narrates this occurrence more 
“ircumstantially and with a flavor of romance: 

Adam, the first man, was created alone. Jahve caused 
a to sink into a deep sleep, robbed him of one rib, and 
fom this he formed Adam’s wife. (Genesis ii. 21.) In 

‘rmony with this myth is another of the same character: 
gp the first man, looked among all the animals for a 
ain € that would harmonize with his nature, but found 
ae lowever, on seeing the newly created woman, he 

‘pturously cried: 
: iSisthe rightone. Sheis bone of my bone and flesh 

my flesh”! (Yebamoth Ixiii. 1). 
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and decided to destroy them. (Pirke R. 
Eliezer, 13.) In conspiracy with the angels 
Asa and Asael, and other angelic confeder- 
ates, he concocted a plan to frustrate 
Jehovah’s purpose regarding mankind. The 
first step was to suggest a name for Adam’s 
beautiful wife, and at Sammaél’s suggestion 
she was called Evah. (min ’Havah—signi- 
fies the mother of all living human beings. ) 

The serpent not only led Evah to disobey 
the express command of Jehovah, but, by 
his artful talk, enticed her into his embrace. 
The deed was done, the sin committed, and 
Jehovah’s wrath was fearful. His will had 
been directly crossed. He had undertaken 
to establish upon eartha race of spiritual 
beings who would yield him unconditional 
obedience, and they had broken the very 
first command he gave them. 

He at once ejected them from the Garden 
of Eden, and condemned the entire human 
race to a painful and laborious life and 
death. 

The Talmudists crowd the entire chain of 
events into the brief period of twelve hours. 
The necessary earth was gathered in the 
first hour, the human form was made in the 
second, the inner organs in the third; the 
divine breath animated the form in the 
fourth hour, and in the fifth Adam moved 
about. Inthe sixth he recited the nomen- 
clature of all animals; in the seventh he re- 
ceived his ‘‘better half’’; in the eighth they 
had coition and Evah at once gave birth to 
two sons and two daughters. In the ninth 
hour Adam and Evah received the command 
not to taste the fruit ofa certain tree, which 
command they broke in thetenth. In the 
eleventh hour followed the condemnation of 
the pair, andin the twelfth their ejection 
from the Garden of Eden. (Synhedrin 
XXXVIII. 2. ) | 

THE FIRST TEAR. 

Covered with shame, soul-saddened, and 
with a conscience burning with guilt, Adam 
and Evah left Paradise: the home, the place 
of all possible felicity. Almost broken- 
hearted, they heard God’s judgment, stern, 
implacable, yet righteous. 

But God, who is omniscient, knew the 
agonies of his repenting children, and 
leaving the chill throne of justice he as- 
cended the throne of grace and mercy, ex- 
hibiting to them a ray of his divine kind- 
ness. 

‘‘Ye unfortunate children,’’ said he com- 
passionately, “I have, as a severe judge, 
pronounced an unalterable sentence. 

‘‘T have thrust you out into an unknown 
world. Alas! you are not aware of all the 
miseries this cruel world has in store for 
those who enterit. Yet my grace and love 
for you have not ceased to exist. My mercy 
has not abandoned you, even in the hour of 
punishment. 

‘‘] look with sorrow uponthe numberless 
pains and hardships which threaten to over- 
power you at every step of your earthly pil- 
grimage. Poor creatures! Surrounded by 
sorrow in life, subject to terrible and in- 
stantaneous death, your most ardent joys 
will oft be turned into heart-rending grief. 
Those who are nearest and dearest to you 
will only too soon be summoned to their 
everlasting rest. 

‘‘Desolate and inconsolable, with a con- 
trite conscience, walking between graves, 
grief and sorrow will make your joyless ex- 
istence an unbearable burden. Take, there- 
fore, ye unfortunate children, this talisman, 
this costly pearl: the mitigating tear, as a 
gift from the hands of your heavenly Father. 

‘‘The tear shall be a refreshing dew, a 
life balsam, upon your burning heart- 
wounds. 


‘‘Despair shall be hushed by it into con- 
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tentment, sorrow shall be softened into 
peace, the harsh cries of your rebellious 
heart shall by its gentle influence be subdued 
into harmonious melodies. Sorrow will flee 
from thee at its coming and grief be asa 
Stranger. Yea, as often as this refreshing 
comforter shall appear in your eyes, as soon 
as the God-given tear shall flow from an eye 
looking heavenward, at such time shall your 
heavenly Father draw near unto you. 

‘*You shall feel His presence. His assist- 
ance shall strengthen you and shall lend you 
power to conquer all trouble, all grief, all 
despair and all sin! Therefore take courage, 
my children, free yourselves from weakness 
and despondency. Trust in God, and keep 
the tear as the dearest treasure for those sad 
days when pain and sorrow threaten to 
drive you to despair.”’ 

And see! No sooner had the just yet kind 
God presented to the first human beings 
this costly gift, than two glittering drops 
fell from their eyes. 

These were the first tears that ever flowed 
on earth. 

Adam and Evah wept bitterly, and their 
overcharged hearts were lightened of their 
burden of sin. Their eyes and cheeks were 
still wet with sorrow’s dew, when they sud- 
denly felt the sweetness of a breeze from 
Paradise sweep over them, drying their 
eyes and implanting in their hearts a new 
hope, a hope which was a blessing in itself: 
that of being forgiven. 

THE EXILES. 

The first night spent outside of Eden by 
the exiles was terrible in the extreme. 
Thrust into the darkness of the night, amid 
unknown surroundings and withcut a guide, 
frightened bythe roarof wild beasts which 
appeared to have lost their former docility 
and friendliness, the unhappy pair were 
overcome by indescribable fear and des- 
pondency. Jehovah, as before mentioned, 
took pity on them. He also permitted 
Adam to find two stones which gave forth 
sparks froin concussion, and ignited the dry 
grass andbrush. The firenot only dispersed 
the nocturnal darkness, but frightened away 
the wild beasts. Relieved of their oppres- 
sive fear,Adam and Evah became more tran- 
quil. 

The only exterior reminder of their bliss- 
ful past was the dress which Jehovah had 
given them (Genesis ili. 21), and which 
afterwards became historically famous. This 
dress Seth, son of Adam, inherited after 
his father’s death. It afterwards became 
the property of Noah, a great grandson of 
Seth. Ham, son of Noah, took it from his 
father and presented it to Nimrod, whom 
Esau killed androbbed of it. Itis said that 
this dress possessed the virtue of charming 
wild beasts and luring them into the hunter’s 
snare. 

The punishment which Adam and Evah 
were doomed to undergo, so discouraged 
them that they decided to separate, lest 
other children who might be born to them 
should share the pleasureless and disconso- 
late life of their parents. 

They remained separated for one hundred 
and thirty years, yet each fell into the love 
meshes of evil spirits and helped to people 
their dominions.—DR. G. A. DANZIGER in (¢he 
Reform Advocate, 


ECE ee ORES ees 
Dr. Olive: Wendell Holmes said that the mind of the 


bigot is like the pupil of the eye—the more light you 
throw into it the smaller it grows. 


THE meanest man that lives is the man who is anxious a 
portion of his taxes should be paid by the money that 
goes into the cash box of the saloon-keeper, instead of 
buying bread and shoes for the drunkard’s helpless wife 
and children.—Vat. W. C. 7. U. Bulletin. 
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The Word of the Spirit. 


“Get thee up into the high mountain; lift up thy voice with 
strength: te not afraid!” 


Our Civic Duty. 
A SERMON PREACHED IN THE UNITARIAN CHURCH 
AT HELENA, MONTANA, IN MARCH, 
1895, BY REV. J. H. CROOKER. 


The United States of America is politically 
sick. Not hopelessly but dangerously sick. 
I refer, not to one party as against some 
other, but to the present condition of our 
national life, The'feverish passion for office- 
holding has burned out of many breasts the 
sentiment of patriotism and the spirit of 
manly independence. The lust for sudden 
riches, with the sordid pleasures which they 
bring, has blunted the edge of conscience 
and paralyzed the nobler aspirations of citi- 
zenship. Great blotches of corruption dis- 
figure our body politic, showing a sad lack 
of moral tone and vigor. The common 
breath of public opinion is laden with the 
stench of bribery. The gossip of the street 
and the discussions of the secret caucus 1m- 
ply the general practice of bargain and sale 
respecting matters of government, which 
have supreme importance, and which ought 
to be handled with strict fidelity and lofty 
patriotism. 

Is this picture too black and damnatory? 
Remember the revelations of indescribable 
depravity and horrible corruption made by 
the search light recently turned upon tle 
municipal affairs of the metropolis of wut 
country. A police department, paid to de- 
fend the community, in league with crimi- 
nals and acting with less honor than a band 
of pirates! Commissioners, in charge of 
sacred public interests, using their position 
and power to rob the people! Judges on the 
bench taking bribes from the persons whom 
they ought to have sentto prison! Alder- 
men, elected to transact the business of the 
municipality, chiefly engaged in selling their 
votes to the highest bidder! A condition of 
affairs, abundantly proved, far worse than 
what any one had evercharged. A depth 
of dishonor below which it is impossible to 
descend. A _ height of villainy, beyond 
which it is impossible to ascend. A triumph 
of debauchery which outruns the flights of 
imagination. Tales of sordid brutality and 
sensual lust which make us sick at heart and 
fill us with bitter shame, 

And, unfortunately, the city of New York 
is not alone. The municipal records of 
Chicago, Boston and Philadelphia are black 
with dishonor; their citizens ashamed and 
afraid of the officials whom they have elected. 
But worse than this: down into the small 
city, and even the village, this corruption 
has descended. The public official, instead 
of doing his sworn duty, brazenly asks: 
‘¢How much is there in it?’’—and instead of 
obeying the law that he helped to enact, he 
takes a bribe and walks blindly by on the 
other side, It is commonly asserted and 
generally believed that many aldermen, 
legislators, and even congressmen, all over 
this fair land, are bought and sold like cat. 
tle in a pen. Honorable men, familiar with 
legislative proceedings in many states, have 
told me that in too many cases members in- 
troduce measures simply to extort tribute 
from the interests attacked. 

There is no question but that the use of 
money is very influential in securing legis- 
lation. I do not know how it is in this 
state, but I do know that in some other 
places even school teachers are under pay 
to plead the interests of corrupt book con- 
cerns,often being kept in positions for which 
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they are not competent by the sly schemes of 
these book agents, carried out in school 
elections. So far has this corruption gone, 
so little confidence have the people in their 
Own representatives, that a great shout of 
rejoicing goes up from the masses when our 
legislative bodies, state and national, ad- 
journ. Business revives, and people say to 
one another in glee: ‘*We are now safe for 
a few months.”’ It has come to be a com- 
mon remark: ‘‘It would be better if Con- 
gress met only once in ten years, and 
then only for ten days.” I refer to this lan- 
guage, not to commend it, but .simply to 
take account of it in the diagnosis of our 
political condition. 

We may differ widely in our judgments 
respecting public affairs, but none of us can 
ignore the overwhelming indications of two 
things: The prevalence of bribery, and the 
loss of public confidence in the integrity of 
elected officials. It is certainly asad mis- 
fortune that anything should have occurred 
to create this widespread distrust of our 
representatives, But it is here, and itis an 
alarming sign of danger. What a shame 
that our public life should have sunk so low 
that we rejoice when our law-makers ad- 
journ! It bodes no good for America that 
patriotism and integrity have been so evap- 
orated that corruption is expected of city 
councils and that we feel safe only when our 
legislators have gone home! 


HOPE IN SPITE OF PRESENT DEGRADATION. 

However critical the condition of the 
patient, the skilful physician must look 
even the worst facts full in the face. He 
must neither ignore the most dangerous 
symptoms nor despair of the life of the suf- 
ferer. The keenest critics, from Isaiah and 
Plato to Savonarola and Emerson, have 
been the most hopeful prophets. We have 
come to a time in our national life, when we 
must open our eyes wide to read the startling 
indications of approaching danger. The 
shadow of doom dips down uponus. Our 
only safety lies in a clear appreciation of the 
evils which beset us, to which we must add 
heroic efforts to purify and strengthen our 
commonwealth. It is well to have faith 
in our great institutions of liberty, but it is 
not too much to say that there has been 
more than a slight decline in American citi- 
zenshipin the last thirty years. The influence 
of manhood has lessened, the power of 
money has vastly increased. People talk 
openly and with unconcern of corrupt legis- 
lation in city and state; whereas, a few years 
ago, these things were mentioned in whis- 
per and with horror. 

Iam notan alarmist; I have unbounded 
faith inthe future of American liberty; but 
the unfinished battle of freedom is upon us. 
It is not a fight for independence from Eng.- 
land, but acontest against the corrupt use 
of money in politics. It is not a fight against 
the slaveholders, but a death grapple with 
‘‘the Boss.”” The ‘‘Boss’’ 1s undemocratic, 
un-American—destructive of our liberties, 
prolific of evils, and inimical to public 
safety and public morality. We must de- 
stroy the ‘‘Boss,’’ whateverhis political] ban- 
ner may be, or the ‘‘Boss’’ will destroy all 
that is nobleand great in American citizen- 
ship. It is the part of wisdom to appreci- 
ate fully the magnitude of the dangerous 
tendencies at workin our political affairs. 
I am perfectly confident that destruction 
awaits this nation unless we change the 
character of our political life, but I am just 
as confident that repentance and reform in 
the near future will avert that calamity. 
Our victory will begin, when, aware of our 


enemies and aroused to the white heat of 


righteous wrath, we prepare to destroy the 
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corrupt customs which have fastened them. 
selves in official stations. 


RECENT AND TEMPORARY, 


Our view of the situation and our courage 
for the battle will be made clearer ang 
stronger by remembering that these noxioyg 
tendencies in our political life are of com. 
paratively recent origin; and also, that there 
is no reason to suppose that they are neces. 
sarily permanent o1 indestructible. It is yp. 
wise to represent the founders of our repyb. 
lic as spotless patriots, free from private 
vices and political passions. But it is trye 
that their principles were higher and thei; 
patriotism purer than what we find amon 
our public mentoday. It is impossible tg 
think for a moment that the corrupt lobby. 
ist would have been tolerated an instant by 
Adams and Franklin, by Jefferson ang 
Washington, in the Continental Congress of 
1776 or the Constitutional Convention 6; 
1787. The foundations of our nation were 
not laid by bribe-takers; its walls cannot be 
reared by the sale of votes; its sanctities cap. 
not be protected by drunken debaucheries 
and mob violence; its blessings cannot be 
perpetuated by ignoring the interests of 
constituencies and marching under the lash 
of corporations. 

The wholesale distributor of ‘‘boodle”’ js a4 
comparatively recent occupant of our coun. 
cil chambers and legislative halls; and, 
though he seems very powerful today, he 
can be driven forth. Hus scepter must be 
broken or he will. break down our govern. 
ment, The vote that simply registers a 
bargain is the worst form of tyranny. The 
only vote that is American is the vote that 
expresses a free conviction, founded on con. 
science and wrought out by reason and in- 
telligence. These are the votes that our 
fathers cast and these are the only votes 
that will enable America to pursue her man- 
ifest destiny and walk at the head of the pro- 
cession of the nations, And however omni- 
present and omnipotent the corruptionist 
may seem today, the mass of the American 
people are not corrupt. They want an 
honest government. They will insist. on 
having an honest government. The time 
is coming, when, rising in their might and 
majesty, they will have an honest govern- 
ment. 

It is not difficult to locate the beginnings 
and describe the causes of the evils from 
which we are suffering. Our late civil war 
marksa radical transition in our national 
life. A great many things then began to 
be. A majority,are wholesome and benefi- 
cent; some are very bad indeed. In that tre- 
mendousstruggle, we became fully conscious 
of our greatness as a people. The senti- 
ment of nationality was made supreme, 
Our energies asa nation were wonderfully 
developed. We realized for the first time 
our immense resources, our large abilities, 
our great prospects. It has been since the 
war that our cities have multiplied in num- 
ber and increased to gigantic proportions, 
putting upon usa problem in government 
that is new and difficult. The rapid inflow 
of foreigners, many of low type and igno- 
rant of American principles, has complicated 
and intensified this municipal problem. 
They have gathered in our cities and lent 
themselves as rapacious auxiliaries to CO! 
rupt demagogues. The sudden acquisition 
of immense private fortunes has given many 
a new power for doing wrong and subjected 
them to the temptations of coarse vices. 

The rapid growth of corporations has 
brought a disturbing and masterful agen! 
into both the realm of economics and the 
region of politics. Here is a new agent 
which rides over the old moral restraints a? 
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demands special legislation. Corporations 
have filled the lobbies of legislative halls 
with skilful advocates, whose eloquence 
makes wrong seem exceedingly virtuous and 
whose bank book smoothes the way of the 
transgressor. Our moral standards have 
not been adjusted to this new condi- 
tion of affairs. Adequate moral restraints 
to keep in check these large resources and 
this new agency have not as yet been estab- 
lished. But they are emerging, and the 
moral ideal will some day make even corpor- 
ations obey its divine commands. With 
this wealth, some good things have come: 
the lifting of colleges to universities, the 
creation of libraries, the erection of muse- 
ums, a great building era of magnificent 
churches. But there has been an accom- 
animent of serious evils. 

Since the war, the insanity of speculation 
has swept like a terrible epidemic across 
ourland. It has left no village untouched, 
hardly a heart undefiled. The mad dog of 
speculation has bitten us all. We are ina 
wild rush for sudden riches, no matter how 
obtained. It was inevitable that this poison 
should lowover into governmental affairs. 
And thereit produced the legislative ‘‘bood- 
ler,” of whom Oakes Ames was an early and 
conspicuous example. The ‘‘tramp,” a so- 
cial pest and parasite, is a product of the 
unsettled conditions subsequent to the war. 
But the most conspicuous aftergrowth, of 
evilintent and destructive influence, is the 
city ‘‘Boss,” who is powerful because good 
men are negligent and indifferent. It is the 
municipal ‘*Boss” who, in making a 
business of political corruption, has sad- 
dled our cities with enormous debts and 
made bribery a large factor in our political 
affairs. 


THE ENCOURAGEMENT FROM HISTORY. 


But the question arises: Are these evils 
necessarily permanent? That our situation 
is dangerous is evident. That our condi- 
tion is hopelessis nottrue. And nothing is 
more reassuring in this.connection than the 
appealto history. Thisis not the first time 
that epidemics of corruption have swept 
through human society. And just as others 
have been cured, so this must be overcome, 
The first effect of an increase of power, es- 
pecially of wealth, has been a lawless use of 
it. The first gift of one hundred dollars to 
alad is usually foolishly spent. It takes 
time for the experience of life to develop the 
conscience to a point where it can control 
the new power and enable its possessor to 
resist the temptations which it brings. 
Stated in its simplest terms, our situation 
has been this: Our resources have multi- 
plied faster than the moral principles requi- 
site to their wise use. The evolution of 
moral power has not kept pace with our 
growthin wealth. Ourchance to do great 
things has outrun our ability to do wise 
things. Theresult isthat we have made a 
great many mistakes and wandered in paths 
of wickedness that are bringing wretched- 
ness. But just as men in past times have 
been educated out of these evils, so must 
we shed these errors. 

An encouraging illustration in this con- 
nection may be found in the epidemic of 
Poisoning which swept through Italy at the 
Closeof the Middle Ages. The new chem- 
istry of the time put in man’s hand a new 
agent for the extermination of his enemies. 

ere were subtle poisons which afforded a 
surer and safer method than any before 
known for the destruction of one’s foes. 

nd most horribly was the new power used 
for a time. Everybody in Italy, from the 
Pope down, engaged inthe criminal use of 
Poison, The victims could be counted by 
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the thousands. And yet, in time, con- 
science asserteditself. The moral senti- 
ments won a substantial victory, The whole- 
sale poisoning ceased. The power, so dan- 
gerous in itselfand for a time so misused, 
was rendered comparatively harmless by 
being subjected to morality and _ intelli- 
gence. 

So it will be with this great power of 
wealth which has come freshly to hand in 
the last generation. Inits first possession, 
we have not had conscience enough to guide 
its use. The moral sense sufficient to make 
arespectable citizen of the Pennsylvania 
farmer, was inadequate when oil was found 
on his land and he rose tothe position ofa 
millionaire. He ‘made a god of his former 
servant. He judged everything by a coarse 
financial standard. He expected to buy 
whatever he wanted, from his wife’s gown 
to a protective tariff. That he made a 
Criminal use of money in politics was not so 
very strange. And when we consider that 
there have been a hundred others like him- 
self in his vicinity and a hundred thousand 
in the nation, we put our finger upon the 
tap-root from which our evils have sprung. 
But like the Italian poisoner, this American 
corruptionist will pass away. ‘The stern ex- 
perience of life will develop a keener con- 
science, a stronger moral sense. He may 
not learn it, but other persons will discover 
that it takes something else beside wealth 
to make civilization. They will see that the 
most precious things in life cannot be 
bought. They will also see that the bribe 
given a legislator to get more wealth, 
threatens the stability of the social order 
which makes life safe and property secure, 


GOOD PEOPLE BUT POOR CITIZENS. 


Looking from the same vantage ground, 
we see that the corruption which now domi. 
nates all our cities is not necessarily a per- 
manent but rather a transient disorder. The 
democratic government of a modern city 
has brought new and difficult problems. 
These are problems’ of which our 
fathers knew. nothing. Former political 
methods were not adequate for these 
affairs, The old training in citizenship 
was no adequate preparation for these 
municipal duties. Here were new enter- 
prises, which offered exceptional opportuni- 
ties for a strong but unscrupulous man to 
exercise power and secure plunder. All the 
material for the making of the corrupt 
‘‘Boss’’ were at hand. The great mass of 
ignorant foreigners (we must always remem- 
ber that many of our best citizens have been 
of foreign birth or foreign blood) congested 
in these cities were easily made into a com- 
pact voting army. The preoccupation of re- 
spectable people in their own affairs—them- 
selves also in a mad rush for riches—left 
the political field free to the plotter for 
spoils. With a few bad men in politics as 
a business and the many good men indiffer- 
ent, how can we have anything but bad gov- 
ernment? 

These conditions made the ‘‘boodler”’ in- 
evitable. But a radical change in these con- 
ditions will sweep him out of existence. 
In 1875,I said: The danger point in Ameri- 
can politics is the city government, which 
is fast becoming a disgrace to our nation. 
In 1885, I said: Municipal corruption is 
nearing a culmination, from which there 
must be a reaction, that, in less than ten 
years, will raise up a band of heroic reform- 
ers, who will lead American citizens to a 
more faithful discharge of their political 
duties. And now, in 1895, it seems equally 
clear to me that we are on the eveof a great 
struggle in behalf of municipal reform, 
which, before the year 1900, will cleanse 
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these plague spots. And the purification of 
our cities means the redemption of our na- 
tion. The fact is that the municipality is 
the determining factor in our national poli- 
tics. When we realize this,and when we 
make a success of this new political ma- 
chinery, then our political affairs will every- 
where improve, 

And just as the new locomotive 50 years 
ago was a crude affair which very often 
jumped the track and did great damage; so 
also, our city governments have been crude 
and wasteful. They have jumped the track 
of the moral law and plunged into miry 
bogs of corruption, The municipal ma- 
chinery has often brokendown. Like a wild 
locomotive, it has spread ruin instead of af- 
fording protection. And yet, we are going 
to solve the political problem, as engineers 
mastered their problem, When we see 
what is involved and apply ourselves to the 
task, we shall create municipal methods that 
will give us good government. The reign 
of bribery will cease when good citizens 
make a business of citizenship. No wonder 
that the ‘‘Boss’’ has prospered! How could 
it be otherwise, as long as respectable peo- 
ple practically renounced their citizenship 
and left the municipal machinery in the 
hands of the rogues? 

But today a great change is imminent. 
Good men begin to realize: To have a good 
government we must give it our best efforts. 
People begin to see that citizenship implies 
solemn responsibilities and patriotic exer- 
tions. Property owners begin to understand 
that municipal corruption will end in prac- 
tical confiscation. The instinct of self pre- 
servation will compel men to become re- 
formers. Signs of this awakening are 
rapidly multiplying all about us. We note 
a revival of civic enthusiasm; a fresh out- 
burst of fervid patriotism; a deepening sense 
of shame over our present degradation; a 
spreading consciousness that citizensbip is 
worthy our best energies; a glowing deter- 
mination to make our political life clean 
and wholesome, These are encouraging 
auguries. The time is at hand when mu- 
nicipal methods will be devised that will in- 
sure good government; when an enthusiasm 
for better citizenship will make the ‘‘Boss”’ 
impossible. 


CORRUPTION CAN BE DESTROYED, 


One great fact for us to bear in mind is 
this: These evils, which afflict us today, 
may be overcome, just as similar evils in the 
past have been destroyed. Nothing could 
possibly be more rotten than the political 
life of Great Britain about a century ago. 
But as the result of the heroic efforts of 
many reformers, the civil service of the 
British Empire is a marvel of integrity and 
eficiency. All brought about there by the 
application of the very simple principle, the 
importance of which we have been so slow 
to appreciate, that a man’s tenure in office 
should depend upon fitness and merit rather 
than partisan fealty. A proposition so ob- 
viously businesslike that it is to our dis- 
credit that we have so long ignored it. And 
yet, civil service reform is making great pro- 
gress among us. Here it is encouraging to 
note that very great improvements have 
been made in our postal service during the 
past score of years, This large department 
of our government, in its present efficiency 
and integrity, shows two things; First, that 
with the proper methods itis possible to 
have an honest public service in America; 
and, second, that great abuses may be 
quickly swept aside, when public sentiment 
is once aroused and educated. 

Another significant incident has just oc- 
curred. West Virginia was idiotic enough 
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for several years, through its legislature, to 
become the slave of a corporation that pub- 
lishes text books. The system of uniform 
text books, enforced in this way by contract, 
is un-American, unwise and extravagant. 
There is no more need of uniform school 
books than there is of uniform shoes and 
caps. But the mischief of the system is that 
it crowds the lobby of every legislature with 
the agents of corporations that have some- 
thing more than soft words to distribute. 
But the inevitable reaction has come in 
West Virginia,:and the men with bribes 
have been beaten. This single tact con- 
tributes to our needful conviction that nocor- 
rupt practice should be accepted asa finality. 
We can have a better government just as 
soon as our best citizens use their best 
efforts for it. 

All these facts we must bear in mind in 
discussing our Legislative Assembly that has 
just adjourned. Our local situation must be 
viewed in the light of our national condi- 
tions. The tide of political corruption that 
has been sweeping over the country has not 
missed these mountains; but it has recently 
been intensified by ascandalous capital con- 
test in our own midst, It is universally ad- 
mitted that among these lawmakers there 
were some nobly patriotic and absolutely 
honorable men. Some measures were 
passed that will increase the respect of the 
world for us asa state. How valuable some 
other legislation may be, time only can 
prove; but it is just to credit our represen- 
tatives with good intent in its enactment, 
But there is a general impression that a 
large number of these legislators were pur- 
chasable and that they were bought at a 
cheap rate. Of this I have no absolute 
knowledge and I do not wish to indulge in 
unjust allegations. And yet the fact is that 
the deaf man must have heard something: of 
the loud charges of bribery that have been 
commonly made and generally believed. 
The accuracy of these charges I cannot de- 
termine. I deal onlywith the fact that they 
are made and believed. If only one tenth 
of what is reported is true, we have cause 
for deep shame and grievous humiliation. 
Is it not infinitely sad that patriots are com- 
pelled to say: Our citizens could have lit- 
tle respect for our laws if they knew our 
lawmakers. This common speech! report, 
without comment, asa sign of degradation 
and a signal of danger. To me the sadness 
and peril of the situation lie in the fact that 
so many do not seem to feel the treachery, 
the villainy, the utter baseness of the man 
who gives or takes a bribe in political af- 
fairs. There is nothing more damnable 
than the buying or selling of a vote. That 
so little horror and indignation come to ex- 
pression in public talk uponthese matters 
indicates a paralysis of comscience not 
creditable tous. That so little is done by 
us to stamp out practices that endanger our 
safety and strangle our citizenship arguesa 
lack of both heroism and patriotism, which 
is still more lamentable. 

Consider for a moment what bribery 
means: YouandI elect a legislator. What 
is he? He is our agent, paid and pledged 
to act for our highest interests as citizens. 
Paid and pledged to foster and defend the 
commonwealth. Paidand pledged to guard 
the sanctities of the state. When he sells 
his vote he does an infinitely more dastardly 
act than when the trustee ofan estate robs 
widows and orphans. When he accepts a 
bribe, he does something vastly meaner than 
the man who pockets the rent of your build. 
.ng which he has in charge, This represen- 
tative is your agent to carry out your con- 
victions. Can anything be viler than the 
violation of that obligation by selling him- 
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self to the highest bidder? Before he can 
do that, he has ceased to be a man. He has 
become a base ‘‘thing”’ with nothing but a 
vile appetite for plunder. That act makes 
him worse than a traitor to you. By it he 
puts lighted dynamite under the foundations 
of the state, under every hearthstone, under 
every altar. ‘‘Our representative,” when 
his vote is controlled by the money of a cor- 
poration? ‘‘A lawmaker,’’ when he violates 
all law byselling himself and the sanctity of 
his country? Forty years ago Abraham 
Lincoln said: ‘‘This country cannot continue 
part slave and part free.” It is perfectly 
clear today that our nation cannot long en- 
dure, if our representatives are going to re- 
present simply the corporations that~buy 
their votes. American liberty cannot live 
where money is supreme. 


MORE THAN HARSH WORDS NEEDED, 


But [ do not stand here simply to indulge 
in criticism and condemnation. The facts 
apparently justify very severe language. 
But mere denunciation is not the way to 
deliverance, If that Legislative Assembly 
were far better than its most friendly critic 
contends, it still remains true that it was far 
below the standard set by an exalted ideal 
of patriotism. It is possible for men to 
maintain so honorable a bearing that even 
the whisper of slander will instantly fade 
away. If, however, this legislature was a 
quarter as corrupt as common speech re- 
ports, something brave and _ true and 
patriotic must be done, and done immedi- 
ately. And yet my censure goes beyond 
that body. A corrupt legislature is a pro- 
duct of corrupt conditicns. The people of 
Montana as a whole are themselves at fault. 
If we have a pure commonwealth, we must 
uot ask selfish things of our representatives. 
The community has an obligation in this 
matter: The duty of expecting and de- 
manding only what is right and just of its 
legislators So thata campaign of education 
for our entire population in favor of higher 
and nobler political life ought to begin at 
once. A purer atmosphere will bring a more 
reputable Assembly. And the times are now 
auspicious. A tide of enthusiasm for better 
governinent is riseng in the east. Our state 
election in two years will be free from the 
demoralizing influence of capital fight and 
senatorial contest. I believe the great mass 
of our people, upon the proper appeal, will 
do what is right, being true at heart. They 
are at present stirred as never before, with 
shame and disgust at the evidence of cor- 
ruption in our midst, and I think that they 
will readily respond to an earnest call for 
reformation. 


THINGS TO BE DONE, 


There are three things which I want tosee 
done, anddone at once. (1) We need to 
change radically the tone and quality of 
public speech and public sentiment respect- 
ing the practice of bribery. There is too 
much lawless talk about the buying and sell- 
ing of votes. Let us be careful how we 
make suchcharges. When evident, let us 
not spare the lightning of our indignation. 
Let us no longer assumethat it is a political 
necessity. Let us nevertreat it as a trivial 
matter. How can we expect our children to 
grow up honorable men,when we joke about 
legislative corruption? How can we hold 
our Officials to integrity, when, in our con- 
versation, we assume that they will be dis- 
honest? How can we purify public life 
when we pass the tale of bribery on with no 
sense of shame, with no stinging word of re- 
buke? We must beginclose at home and 
make our common speech tell for higher 
morality in political affairs. (2) An organ- 
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ization, unpartisan and non-sectarian, ought 
to be created at once in this state tocarry op 
an agitation throughout thiscommonwealth 
for higher politics, by widely distributeg 
pamphlets, by strong editorials in the pregg 
and by a system of free lectures by able 
residents and distinguished men from 
abroad. Wedo not need harsh and bitter 
language. Letthe past be buried. But le 
us address ourselves to the waiting tasks. 
We must stir and educate public opinion. 
The people must be made to see how thei; 
own interests are bound up with the cause 
of political morality; and they must be made 
to feel deeply the shame of our present cop. 
dition that they may be led to labor zea). 
ously for honor and integrity in politics. 
Here is a workto which we ought to devote 
ourselves with a passionate earnestness akin 
to a religious enthusiasm. Nothing more 
religious can be done for this state than to 
raise the toneand standard of citizenship, 
To inaugurate this work I would cal] es. 
pecially upon the young men ofthis commun. 
ity. There is no other place where hero. 
ism can be better displayed or where acts 
more fruitful of public good and personal 
honor can be done. No larger opportunity 
for doing monumental deeds, full of glory 
and benefaction, was ever at hand than that 
which now waits for him who will lead a 
campaign in this state for purer politics. 
Give me healthand a decade and wonders of 
righteousness may be wrought. Courage 
and toil? Yes, but these make life worth 
living! (3)-Weneed the revival of a gen- 
uine patriotism that will lead mento devote 
themselves to the public service with high 
aim and singleness of purpose. Let us be 
done with this miserable talk: How much 
is therein it? Let us have some true citi- 
zens with genuine love ofcountry. Theuse 
of public office as a means of private enrich- 
ment is fast carrying us to destruction asa 
nation and as a people. It is. not on such 
terms asthese that the morality requisite 
for civilization can be maintained. A pub- 
lic official is a public enemy unless he sinks 
his private interests in the public good. We 
must have men who will go into an office, 
not touse it as a mere stepping stone to 
some higher place, but with a noble ambi- 
tion, first of all, to discharge well the duties 
of that office. Whoeverconducts his office 
with sole reference to election to that or 
some other office is not a true patriot and 
cannot bea worthy official. Our political 
salvation will come from a newclass of pub- 
lic servants who will really be ‘‘public ser- 
vants,’”—concerned chiefly in making that 
service honorable rather than in making it 
continuous. 


A PLEA FOR PATRIOTISM, 


Do I hear you say: This is all very well 
in theory, but in practical affairs it will not 
work? Well, let me ask: Has the theory 
of bribery been justified by its children? 
Has not the so-called ‘‘practical politics” 
reduced our municipal government to a con- 
dition little higher than piracy? Measured 
by any test, is there anything very practical 
in the policy represented by the “Boss,” 
from Tweed to Platt? That alone is prac- 
tical which is in harmony with the const! 
tution of this universe. And the Almighty 
is not on the side of plunder. Varnish and 
putty as you may, the force of gravity will 
show where the contractor cheated. Hide 
the bribe out of sight, your vote rings false, 
and it is the most impractical thing that you 
ever did since you drew the breath of life. 

Do I expect too much of men when | de- 
mand that they exercise an unselfish patriot- 
ism? when I plead for officials who W!! 
serve rather than rob the people? As ! read 
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human history what I find is that the call 
for heroism and self-sacrifice has been infi- 
nitely more persuasive than promises of 
lunder. He has had the largest response 
who has appealed to the nobility of men. 
He has been followed with greatest loyalty 
who has asked hard things of people. The 
Master demanded self-denial, and multitudes 
have followed him. Buddha required the 
surrender of every selfish passion, and mil- 
lions have walked in his eight-fold path of 
love and helpfulness. There is not a hard- 
ship to which the pope calls a Jesuit, but 
that the response is immediate. When 
Washington asked his ragged soldiers at 
Valley Forge to starve with him for their 
country, they faced cold and hunger hero- 
ically. If you want to stir people with su- 
preme loyalty, plead with them to do some- 
thing supremely great, If you want a fol- 
lowing that nodefeat will discourage and no 
temptation captivate, appeal not to selfish- 
ness but to self-sacrifice. What is based on 
principle outlasts all the triumphs of plun- 
der. Men are permanently commanded by 
what comes home to their sense of honor 
and heroism. 

And we can ask a man to do nothing 
greater than be a true American citizen. To 
the making of the liberty that we enjoy have 
gone the pieties of Judea, the arts of Greece, 
the civilities of Rome, the blood of our 
Saxon fathers. The good of distant nations 
depends upon the success of American 
democracy. Here is our glory, our re- 
sponsibility, our inspiration. Because 
American citizenship in its best estate is 
so precious and prophetic, let us give to it 
our supreme devotion. 


Ee din, 


Che home 


‘Our datly life should be sanctified by doing common things in 
a religious way,” 


Helps to High Living. 


Sun.—Every word man’s lips have uttered 
Echoes in God’s skies. 


(Mon.—In your fondest trust, keep 
Just one thread of doubt. 
Tues.—Those who still dread are not quite forsaken. 
Wied.—Praise with loving deeds is dear and holy, 
Words of praise will never serve instead. 
Tburs.—To keep your heart unbroken, 
Hold it in your hand. 
¥ti.—Possible loss means possible gain. 
Sat,— - True love 


Takes joy as solace, not as aim, 
And looks beyond, and looks above. 


—Adelaide Proctor. 
—___—=>e 


Foreign Lands. 


Up into the cherry tree 
Who should climb but little me? 

| held the trunk with both my hands 
And looked abroad on foreign lands. 


[ saw the next door garden lie, 
Adorned with flowers before my eye, 
And many pleasant places more 
That I had never seen before. 


[ saw the dimpled river pass 
And be the sky’s blue locking glass; 
The dusty roads go up and down 
With people tramping into town. 
lf could find a higher tree 
Farther and farther I should see, 
To where the grown up-river slips _ 
Into the sea among the ships,— 
To where the roads on either hand 
Lead onward into fairy laud,— 
Where all the children dine at five, 
And all the playthings come alive. 
- Robert Louts Stevenson. 


‘The New Unity. 
Talking Ships. 


Ships talk by means of flags. There is a 
language of flags, andthe sea captain must 
learn his alphabet before he can talk with 
other vessels, just asa little child must learn 
its letters before it can read; the difference 
is that the captain must learn flags and the 
child must learn letters. 

There are eighteen different flags in the 
aiphabet—a flag for each consonant. These 
flags are variously colored, and are of three 
different shapes, known as burgees, pen- 
nants and square flags, thirteen are square 
flags, four pennants, and one burgee, and 
besides these there is the ‘‘answering pen- 
nant.”’ 

By running these flags up together, one 
above the other, different sentences may be 
formed, and ina remarkably short time dis- 
tant ships can ask and answer questions. 
There are certain rules which render com- 
munication in this way rapid and easy. For 
instance, when two flagsare flying, and the 
uppermost is a square flag, it is always a 
danger signal, four flags with square flag 
uppermost gives the ship’s name. By 
arranging the flags in different ways seventy 
thousand different signals may be given. 

Three flags mean ‘‘will you take a letter 
for me?’ Two in a certain arrangement 
mean, ‘‘In distress, want assistance.’’ Two 
others, ‘‘What shipisthat?’’ Other arrange- 
ments of certain flags mean, ‘‘You are run- 
ning into danger;”’ ‘‘Fire or leak, want im- 
mediate assistance;” ‘*Short of provisions;”’ 

‘‘Starving,’’ etc.—TZhe Myri/e. 


———_—=>-2-<——___ 


The Grimm Brothers. 


In the Deutsche Rundschau, Herman 
Grimm, the son of Wilhelm and nephew of 
Jacob Grimm, publishes some reminiscences 
of the famous brothers, to form a preface to 
the new edition of their collection of fairy 
tales. 

Jacob and Wilhelm Grimm, who were 
both born at Hanau, in Hesse Cassel, were 
nearly of the sameage. They went to school 
together, and studied law together at Mar- 
burg. In 1808 Jacob became private libra- 
rian to Joseph Bonaparte, King of West- 
phalia, while Wilhelm held a post in the 
Cassel Library. In 1816 Jacob was ap- 
pointed second librarian in the same library, 
but in 1829 the brothers went to Gottingen 
University, where Jacob became professor 
and librarian, and Wilhelm second librarian. 
For the next seven years Jacob was able to 
pursue his studies in the language and an- 
cient literature of Germany, and when the 
brothers were both called to Berlin their 
philological work remained the purpose of 
their life. 

Their father died when they were still 
very young, and they owed much of their 
early training to themselves. First im- 
pressed with a deep sense of responsibility 
to their mother and their younger brothers 
and sisters, the idea that they must work for 
the honor and freedom of the Fatherland 
took aremarkable hold on their minds. At 
the age of nine Jacob looked upon himself 
as the head of the family, and his brothers 
and sisters respected his position loyally. 

When they were at work in their, study, 
not a sound was to be heard but the scratch- 
ing of the pens. Jacob bent low over his 
work and wrote quickly and zealously. Wil- 
helm worked more thoughtfully. Sometimes 
one of them would get up to consult a book, 
but beyond this the silence was unbroken. 
Their writing tables, with everything which 
stood on them, are preserved in the Museum 
at Nurnberg; and a cupboard containing 
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their correspondence is inthe Royal Library 
at Berlin. rs 

The library for which both collected stood 
in Jacob’s room, and over the low shelves 
hung the family portraits, many of them 
painted by Urlaub. They are destined for 
Hanau, where a monument is to be erected. 
Goethe was their greatest authority. In their 
writings, Jacob contented himself rather 
with bald facts, as though he were only 
writing for himself; but Wilhelm desired to 
tell others, and endeavored to make pictures 
of the incidents of his life. 

In 1812 the first collection of the Fairy 
Tales was published. It was dedicated to 
the first child of Achim and Bettina Von 
Arnim,and contained a preface by Wilhelm, 
with one or two additions by Jacob. Wil- 
helm also arranged most of the tales and 
gave them their literary form. Ina private 
copy of the first edition he added the names 
of the persons from whom he had received 
them. Many were told: him by his wife, 
Dorothea Wild, and her family; he heard 
others from various members of the Grimm 
family; and the rest came through the Has- 
senpflug family and one or two others. The 
second volume appeared in 1814, and in 1822 
the third volume containing the notes. It 
is now almost needless to add that these 
tales have endeared the brothers to children 
the world over. 

While the new German edition and the 
proposed monument have drawn more atten- 
tion to the philological work of the Grimms, 
Engelbert Humperdinck, the composer, has 
hit upon the happy idea of making one of 
the tales, ‘‘Hansel and Gretel,’ the subject 
of a charming opera. 

According to a writerin the Universum, 
Humperdinck was born in 1854, and studied 
music at Cologne and Munich, and in Italy. 
For a year or two he was a professor at the 
Conservatorium of Barcelona, and in 1887 he 
returned to Cologne. He was an ardent Wag- 
nerian, and in the Festival weeks at Bay- 
reuth 1s one of the most devoted visitors. 
Since 18go he has belonged to the teaching 
staff of the Hoch Conservatorium at Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main. Still, his name would 
probably never have been heard of outside 
his immediate circle but for the enormous 
success of his fairy opera, ‘‘Hansel‘and 
Gretel,’’ founded on the Grimm story. The 
delight with which it was received in Ger- 
many has induced an enterprising company 
to produce it in London, and soon the Carl 
Rosa Company will introduce it to the pro- 
vinces. The music follows the style of 
Wagner; his influence is recognizable 
throughout, and even leading motives are 
not wanting. Nothing could be more power- 
ful and touching in music than the evening 
blessing at the close of the second act, and 
though Humperdinck may be regarded asa 
disciple of Wagner, he has imbued his 
music with a very striking and unmistaka- 
ble individuality. 

> ee” 


Tue Srork’s Rerurn.—In a foreign paper 


an interesting story is told of a stork which 


traveled wisely and well. For years he and 
his mate regularly built their nest in the 
park at Schloss Ruhleben, near Berlin. 
The owner ofthe castle, desiring to ascer- 
tain whether the same stork always returned 
there, ordered thata steel ringupon which 
was engraved the name of the place and the 


date, 1890, should be fastened around the. 


bird’s leg. Inthe spring the stork came 


back as usual tothe park; and upon his. 


other leg was a ring of silver, bearing the 
inscription, ‘‘India sends Germany her 
greeting.” — Our Animal Friends. 
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Che Liberal Field. 


Freedom, Fellowship and Character in Religion. 


Calendar of Unitarian Conferences. 
Minnesota? St. Cloud, Sept. 17 to 19. 
Wisconsin: Madison, Sept. 24 to 26. 
lowa: Anamosa, Oct. 15 to 17. 

National: Washington, Oct. 21 to 24. 

lowa Universalist Convention. 

The Iowa State Convention of Universal- 
ists will convene in annual session at Iowa 
Falls, Sept. 25—29. The Iowa brethren, 
while not numerous, are quite generally 
awake to the vital questions of the hour, and 
their meetings are noted for their enthusiasm. 
Among those who have already promised to 
be present ani deliver addresses, are Prof. 
Herron, professor of Applied Christianity in 
lowa College, and Hon. L. G. Powers, com- 
missioner of Labor of the State of Minnesota. 
These gentlemen have something to say, and 
know how to say it understandingly and im. 
pressively. Others of equal reputation have 
been invited, whose names will be announced 
as soon as acceptances are received. 


WwW. W. U. Cc, 
Contributions to meet the deficit of 
the W. W. U. C, already acknowl- 


From Woman’s Industrial of Unity 
Church, Hinsdale, II] 


$11s. 
New Salem, Mass. o33 


The Academy held its centennial celebra- 
tion Aug. 15 and 16. The meetings under 
the auspices of the Unitarian society have 
had good success this summer. 
Enterprise of Aug. 20 says: 


The last of Rev. Perry Marshall’s sermons 
for this year will be delivered in the Congre- 
gational church next Sunday at 3 p.m. His 
sermon last Sunday on the ‘‘Acquisition and 
use of the power of mind,’’ was superior to 
Dr. Capen’s centennial oration, good as that 
was. 


The Orange 


Stuart, la, 

Sunday, Aug. 18, Rev. T. W. Woodrow, 
of Des Moines, preached two excellent ser- 
mons in the Christian church morning and 
evening. These sermons probably would be 
called intensely doctrinal; but if that be ad- 
mitted it seems to us that it is of that 
advanced and progressive kind of doctrine 
that always keeps its face steadily toward 
the sunrising, ready to catch every new ray 


of truth scintillating from the face of Divinity 
as he strives by every means of nature and 
of grace to reveal himself more perfectly to 
men. To be more explicit Mr. Woodrow is 
a Universalist; not of that ancient kind that 
thought all men, saint and sinner, would ‘‘be 
carried to the skies on flowery beds of ease,”’ 
there to all eternity to sit in rocking chairs 
and eat sweet cake, but of that more robust, 
sensible kind that believes every man 
must ‘*work out his own salvation with fear 
and trembling,’’ that ‘‘every man’s works 
must be tried as by fire,’? and that the man 
himself shall be saved though by fire. He 
believes that heaven is a condition rather 
than a place; the same of hell. He believes 
too that God’s book of revelation is not closed, 
but that he is even yet revealing himself to 
all men who will have their eyes and ears 
open to see and hear what the Father of 
lights would have to say to his children who 
will listen and believe. It is proposed that 
in the near future he come again and preach 
a series of sermons.— Stuart News. 
New York. 

The work of the United Hebrew Charities 
for July, is thus summarized: The total num- 
ber of applicants treated during the month 
reached 3,304, representing 11,013 individ- 
uals. ‘he applications that were heard for 
the first time were 648; those who had been 
previously investigated were 1,794. Trans- 
portation was provided to different parts of this 
country and Europe to 206 cases. 502 gar- 
ments and 233 pairs of shoes were distributed; 
37 articles of furniture and 177 nights’ 
lodgings and 673 meals were furnished. 
There were 109 free burials, 36 maternity 
cases; 310 cases were attended to by physi- 
cians, 354 visits made by the nurses, and 87 
persons were provided with surgical appli- 
ances, wines, cod-liver oil, etc. In the em- 
ployment department there was a total 
registry of 798 applicants. Work was found 
for 553. two were found unworthy; 4 refused 
work; 159 failed tocall again after registra- 
tion. In the Industrial School there was an 
average attendance of 236 girls learning sew- 
ing and dressmaking, 465 garments were 
manufactured by the pupils. The cash re- 
ceipts for the month were $7,236.20. The 
disbursements were $12,193.48. Cash relief, 
$4,085.00; transportation, $3,196;23; immi- 
gration, 166.22; supplies, $747.60; medical 
relief, $928.26; employment, $510.06; free 


burial, $411.00; maternity; $165.46; house 
and othce account, $491.88; 
$1,255.00. 


Che Sunday School. 


The World Js Saved by the Breath of the Schoot 
Children. 


salaries, 


Nature Studies. 

The orders for this new illustrated leaflet 
are coming very rapidly, and many ques- 
asked regarding it, some of 
which may be answered here. It is intended 
for the scholars and not for the teachers 


tions are 


alone. 
and probably will be found suited to pupils 
as old as ten or twelve. The cost by the 
dozen has been fixed at a cent anda halfa 
copy. 
copies will pay eighteen cents per dozen. We 
have been asked whether we wish the pay 


Schools ordering a dozen or more 


in advance for the whole year. We hope 
those ordering single copies will send in the 
years subscription with the order, as most 
have done. But it would probably not be 
easy for many schools to pay a year’s sub- 
scription in advance for a dozen or more 
copies; so we suggest that such schools pay 
in advance monthly. The cost of a dozen 
copies of each of the four numbers in the 
month— 48 copies in all—would be seventy 
schools would find it 


two cents, and few 


hard to raise this amount. 


The Six Years’ Course. 

The last year of this course has been under. 
taken by Mr. Gannett, as our readers already 
know. He-has outlined the course for this 
year and hascompleted several of the lessons: 
and, judging from the four we have seen, the 
schools will find them unusually inspiring, 
as we might infer from Mr. Gannett’s other 
work. The lessons will be issued weekly by 
the Western Unitarian Sunday School So- 
ciety at one dollar a hundred, and will run 


through the whole year, 


Che Study Table 


The American Journal of Sociology. 

The first number of this bimonthly, pub- 
lished by the University of Chicago under 
the editorship of Head Professor Albion W. 
Small and his associates in the department of 
Social Science and Anthropology, has now 
been in the hands of the public several 
weeks, and because it is the first scientific 
journal in this country that has undertaken 
to devote itself exclusively to sociology as 
such, it deserves the attention of scholars 
and publicists. We are givento understand 
thatthe circumstances connected with the 
getting out of the first number were such 
that it is not to be regarded as quite repre- 
sentative of the scope of the magazine in the 
future, and we are led to expect that in 
later numbers there will be departments 
which have not at all appeared in the 
first. In the present number the paper on 
‘‘The Civic Federation of Chicago,’’ the 
editorial on the ‘‘Era of Sociology,’’ and 
most, if not all, of the ‘‘Seminar Notes’’ 
are from the pen of Prof. Small himself; the 
paper ‘‘Is Our Republic a Failure?’’ is the 
work of his colleague, Prof. H. P. Judson, 
head of the department of Political Science; 
the discussion of ‘Christian Sociology” is 
by a professor in the theological department 
of the university, Shailer Matthews; the 
study of **English and American Christian 
Socialism’’ and the suggestions on ‘*The 
Relation of Anthropology to the Study of 
History’’ are by graduate students of the 
university; and the paper on ‘*The Place of 
Sociology among the Sciences’’ (which, like 
that on ‘Christian Sociology,” is the first of 
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may reduce somewhat the 
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a series) is the only one from outside the 
university, it being written by Lester F. 
Ward, of the Smithsonian Institution, who 
is chronologically, if not in other respects, the 
first American sociologist. But in future we 
may expect to see the University of Chicago 
take up less of the space, and we are 
privately informed that Prof. Small has been 
making arrangements for articles from the 
leading German, French, Belgian and 
Italian sociologists. As to the scope of the 
Journal, the editor says: 


‘*While the sociological staff of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago will be the responsible 
editors of the /ourna/, the contributors will 
be men and wqmen who are gathering the 
materials of social philosophy from the most 
divine sources. ‘The contents will vary from 
discussions of methodology to treatments of 
plans for social amelioration and to de- 
scriptions of minute social groups or of 
specially significant social conditions, pro- 
cesses or functions. The /ourna/ will be 
the ‘‘organ’”’ of the editors in no other sense 
than of any other responsible sociologists, 
who may desire to present their thought in 
itspages. The platform of the /ourna/ will 
be simply that it is possible to so far in- 
crease our present intelligence about social 
utilities, that there may be much more ef- 
fective combination for the promotion of the 
general welfare than has thus far been or- 
ganized; and accordingly help will be sought 
of anyone who can assist in defining the 
aims or in discovering the means of more 
rational associated effort. 


‘In treating of specific proposals for 
social amelioration, the aim will be to ex- 
plain them in their relation not to immediate 
ends but to the most remote results that can 
be anticipated.’’ 


As to **Christian Sociology,” we are told 
that the attitude of the /ourna/ is, ‘‘toward 
Christian sociology sincerely deferential, to- 
ward alleged ‘Christian Sociologists’ severely 
Suspicious, ”’ 

The statement just given as to remote re- 
sults sounds to us at once pretentious and 
vague, but we may be wrong in thus con- 
More to our mind is the defini- 
tion of the field of study given by the editor 


demning it. 


on page 107: 

‘‘The emergency of a new attempt to deal 
with the phenomena of society, and the ap- 
plication of a new name, ‘Sociology,’ to this 
attempt, means, in the simplest words, that 
the growing dissatisfaction of scholars in all 
the branches of social science about the im- 
potent isolation of the divisions of social sci- 
ence from each other has at last found ef- 
fective expression in the differentiation of a 
class of men calling themselves sociologists, 
who are offering themselves as the missing 
links to bind these disjecta membdra together. 
It is sufficient for the present purpose to 
point out that sociology undertakes the work 
of organizing, and focalizing upon the tasks 
of living men, the distinct divisions of know- 
ledge which may be and have been cultivated 
too independently and consequently too un- 
productively.’’ 


In this connection two quotations from 
Mr. Ward’s paper will not be inappropriate: 


‘Sociology is an advanced study, the last 
and the latestin the entire curriculum. It 
should perhaps be mainly post-graduate. It 
involves high powers of generalization, and, 
what is more, it absolutely requires a broad 
basis of induction. It is largely a philosophy, 
and in these days philosophy no longer rests 
on assumptions, but on facts. To understand 
the laws of society the mind must be in pos. 
session of a large body of knowledge. This 
knowledge should not be picked up here and 
there at random, but should be instilled in a 
methodical way. It should be fed to the 
mind with an intelligent purpose in view, and 
that purpose should be the preparation of 
the mind for ultimately entering the last and 
most difficult as well as the most important 
field of human thought, that of sociology. 
Therefore history, political economy and the 
other generic branches should first be pre- 
sented as constituting the necessary prepara- 
tion for the study of the higher ordinal 
principles.’’ 

‘‘What Comte insisted upon, was that no 
one was competent to treat the higher sci- 


ences who was ignorant of the lower, and 
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tion is sold. 


-_ 


In ordering, give second choice, in case first selec- 


Allen, (H. W.)—-Outline of Christian History..... 


6 —Positive Religion.......... bee be oe 
Ayres, (M. C.)—Philips Brooks in Boston........... 
Barrows, (S. J.)—The Doom of the Majority....... 


Bartol, (C. A.)—The Rising Faith........ 
Benedict, (H. A. )—Fagots.............. 
ERPOWRINE © POSING .5.06.06.0ccocessccecccceccccccecece 
Bulfinch, (S. G.)+The Harp and The Cross. ...... 
Clarke, (J. F.) —Orthodoxy: its Truths and Errors.. 
6 $e a DUCE OF BOUGE. 6. cccccccecs 
Crowe, (W. S.)—Phases of Religion in Amierica.... 
Daily Bread and other Stories..... 


Frothingham, (O. B.)—Life of Theodore Parker... 


‘¢ —Religion of Humanity...... 


Foote, (H. W.)—The Insight of Faith............... 


Gannett, 
Hale, 


(W. C.)—Luife of Ezra Stiles Gannett.... 
Ria CHUICN sone sc cececs 


Newton, (R. H.)—Church and Creed.... 


‘¢ —Book of the Beginnings........... 
7 ae ey EN 646.08 06 60 68 GER ONE 08 8% 
66 ‘¢ —Right and Wrong Uses of the Bible 
6 ae nn, os. 6 ¢ bares 6o 04 oO 8 @ 


-—Womanhood..... 
Prize Story Book: 


Appleton, (Miss Anna E.)—Stories of Eva...... 
Cheney, (Mrs. Ednah D.)—Faithful to the Light, 

ONG GEROE GOING iin cs cc 6s deed innccee: 
Foster, (Sarah Haven)—Watchwords for Little 


PP ree 


é¢ éé ¢é¢ 


Wordsworth’s Poems....... 


(E. E.)—Helpful Words......... Tre rer 
Hall, (E. H.)—Orthodoxy and Heresy in the Chris- 
Hawthorne, (N. )—Scarlet Letter...........00.. i 
Higginson, (T. W. and Mary T.)—Such as they are... 


Fry, (Clara W. T.)—Little Splendid’s Vacation. 
Peckham, ( Mrs. MaryC,)—Father Gabrielle’s Fairy 
Thurston, (Louise M. )—Forest Mills............ 
Scattered Leaves; compiled by Channing Auxiliary... 
Shakespeare’s Works.............. seeeseeesecesons 
Spiritual Life; Studies of Devotion and Worship.... 
Story of the Nation:—Chaldea .......ccccccccccccecs 
WE PEG Os cons 08 BS 0008 08 00 
Taussig, (F. W.)—The Silver Situation in the U. S... 


Regular SPECIAL 
Price. | PRICE. 
$ .75| $ .55 
I.25| 1.00 
. 50 -35 
.50 .40 
I.25| 1.00 
1.00 .50 
1.00 .70 
80} .65 
I.25| 1.00 
1.00 .80 
1.00 75 
.80 .60 
2:00) 1.50 
1.50) 1.15 
- 50 °45 
1.00 80 
1.00) .75 
-75| .60 
» 30 .20 
1.00 75 
75) +55 
I.00 -75 
T.00 75 
-75 -55 
1.00 75 
1.25] 1.00 
.80| .60 
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.80 .60 
.80 .60 
.80 .60 
1.00 75 
1.00} .70 
1.00 75 
I50| 1.30 
I.50| 1.30 
75| +55 
1.00 .70 


- Any of the above delivered FREE, on receipt of price. Send 


orders to 


BLOCH & NEWMAN, Marquette Bldg., 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Echoes from Central Music Hall. 


Gems of Thought from 


The Recent Sermons of the late 


Professor David Swin 


A TREASURE FOR THE DEVOUT, 
A BOOK FOR THOUGHTFUL MINDS, 


g. 


FOR LIBERAL THINKERS, STUDENTS, 
AND THE MINISTRY.” 


Compiled by THOMAS W. HANDFORD. 


Bound in English Silk, Gilt Top, $1.00. 


FOR SALE BY 
BLOCH & NEWMAN, _ - 


CHICAGO. 


175 Dearborn St., 
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| They turn 


Green 
at the ball 
and heel— 
even some ol 
the best black 
\ stockings. 
Wash them with 
Pearline, and 
you ll have the black 
color restored. 
Does that look as though 
Pearline would ‘injure the 
clothes?” ‘Things like these. 
hundreds of them. all more or 
less important, make Pearline 
the best thing to wash with. 
Then, on top of that, it saves 
labor, saves rubbing, saves wear 
and tear, time and money. 
Peddlers and some unscrupulous 
Send grocers abe tell you “‘this is as 
good as’ or “‘the same as Pearl- 
it Back mm jit.) 9 
and if your grocer sends 


you something in place of Pearline, be honest— 
send it back. 433 JAMES PYLE, N. Y, 


os PAINI 


A-CORN SALVec POISON |! 


REMOVES THE TOF- oneer SVERY TIME 
A TRIAL SI7" " * 
FOR A 2-CENTr STAMF. 
GIANT CHEMICAL CO. - i UILADELPHI 


THE LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT MANUFACTURING 


CHURCH | CH BELLS srw. 


ETAL. < er and Tin.) 
Vu oe gOP 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDEY. BALTIMORE, MD. 


¥22, WANT a BARGAIN? SR, WISH to sell? 
DV PSUSIHTCANTERNS WAR HTED AR SAU 
HAR BACH &CO.809 Filbert st. Phila. Pa 


———————— 
———- 


MOCKING BIRDS wit t 
CANARIE domestis animals can obtain 3 


valuable books, on their ail 
PA RROTS ments and the care necessary for 

their health, with free sample of 
HORS E 4 doses FRonrrt ELD’s Cattle Powder, 


FREE by mail, by Dr. FRONEFIELD, 


DOCS & Cows. Philateiphia. _ 


T he House Beautiful. 


By WILLIAM C. GANNETT, 


Author of **A Year of Miracle,’’ ‘*Blessed be 
Drudgery,’’ etc. Paper, ornamental, choice 
edition, pricer5 cents. (In “Life-Studies’’ 
form, 6 cents.) 


Contents: The Building of the House; House- 
Furnishing; The Ideal of Beauty; Flower Furnti- 
ture; Book Furniture; Our Guests; The Dear 
“* Togetherness,” 


In the cheaper form the edition is neat and ser- 
viceable. The special edition on rich, tinted paper, 
silk stitched, with neat, illuminated cover, serves 
admirably as a dainty remembrance for a friend, 
and especially to ‘‘tuck in with wedding-gifts.”’ 


[From THe New Unity, May 2, 1895.] 


The selection we give in another column from 
‘‘The House Beautiful’’—one of Mr. Gannett’s = 
lifting studies eee Panes H, West has just pu 
lished—was not made because it was the most 
inspiring word the pamphlet contains. Where all 
is so good perhaps there is no best, though to our 
mind the section on ‘‘The dear Togetherness” is 
fullest of strength, sweetness, and light. But this 
extract was selected simply because it was the 
shortest that could be made to stand by itself. By 
sending its publisher fifteen cents our readers can 
procure the little book for themselves; and if they 
want to be strengthened and lifted uP» they will 
do so. 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price by 
BLOCH & NEWMAN, Marquette Bldg., 
Chicago, or 

JAMES H. WEST, Publisher, 
174 High Street, Boston. 


the same would of course be true of teaching. 
But the important qualification should be 
made that this canon does not imply a mas- 
tery of the details of these sciences, but only 
a comprehensive grasp of their principles, 
Thus qualified I believe it to be sound, and it 
is very important to set it forth at such a 


_|time as this when mathematicians, astrono- 


mers and physicists, having no acquaintance 
with biology, psychology or sociolcgy, are 
setting themselves up, on the strength of 
their reputation in the simpler fields, as au- 
thorities on economics and social and polit- 
ical science. And not less forcibly is the 
truth of this principle exemplified in those 
economists who almost boast that they know 
nothing of biology and the other great sci- 
ences from which the broadest principles of 
their own department are derived.”’ 

Mrs. HuMPHRY WARD’s new novel, upon 
which she has been at work for the past two 
years, will be called ‘‘Sir George Tressady.”’ 
It will appear as a serial in 7he Century, be- 


ginning with November. 


MANY people think Mr. Walter Crane's 
toy books, done some years ago, the best 
work he has ever done. They are already 
exceedingly rare and bring extravagant prices 
This fall is to see a 
series of these books issued by Stone & Kim- 


ball. 


in the London market, 


The Magazines 


THE most sfrifimg thing in CAzps for 
September, is H. Saint Maur’s **A Lost Let- 
ter,’’—striking, not so much because of Mr. 
St. Maur’s yambolings with the French lan- 
guage as it is in consequence of the antics 
which printer 
therewith. 


and proof-reader have cut 


Dr. CArus’s ‘**Gospel of Buddha,’’ 
ously noticed in UNITy, is already in a 
both 
Its reception by 


previ- 


second edition, in English and in 


Japanese. the press has 
been remarkably favorable, although one 
The New World, has criti- 


cised it for its eclectic, and therefore non- 


able review, 
representative, character. In the second 
edition the Open Court Pub. Co. has omitted 
the gold lettering and reduced the price to 
one dollar. 


IN THE FREE CHURCH ReEcoRD for Au- 
gust Rev. Alfred W. Martin has a strong 
paper on **Some Applications of the Scienti 
fic Method.’” The first two paragraphs, 
however, fail to do justice to the breadth of 
in the body of the 
article; they contain the statement that every 
conflict of ideas is at bottom a conflict be- 


the writer’s thought 


tween the two mutually exclusive methods, 
the dogmatic and the scientific,—a statement 
which savors too much of the sheep and goat 
idea, as applied to human thinking, to be 
true. 


The beauty on the front cover of the Sep- 
tember Fenness Miller Monthly is sitting a 
horse ‘*man-fashion,” yet looks withal most 
modest, sweet and womanly. There is no 
dodging the fact that that is the proper way 
for anyone to ride, and it’s the way all wo- 
men will ride sooner or later. Indeed, there 
are thousands of women in California to-day 
that ride on a ‘‘cross’’ saddle, though many 
eastern readers may be surprised to learn it. 
This number of the A/onthly is, as usual, full 
of entertainment and instruction, one of its 
charms being that one reads and learns in 
spite of one’s self, the delightfully written 
articles compelling attention. It is full of 
generous up-to-date hints for women, from 
the most helpful advice on the feeding of 
school children up to a description of the most 
advanced educational processes of the day. 
The able article, ‘‘Chats with Singing Stu- 
dents’’; Mrs. Jenness Miller’s contribution to 
the Physical Culture series; the admirable 
chapteron ‘*Occupations for Women,”’ which 


a 


found nothing so good for a disordered liver. 
tomy children for worms and tell all my friends 
that, as a medicine, Ayer’s Pills have no equal 
for either old or young.”’— Mrs. H. P. STANCH- 
FIELD, Foreston, Minn. 


AYER'S nS 


For Old or Young 


“T am never without Ayer’s Pills in the house, as I have 


I give them 


HIGHEST AWARDS AT WORLD’S ‘seh Site. 


~*~ cs s* 1 LF 


ADMITTED AT 


Ayer’s 22s Only © Sarsapailla THE WORLD'S FAIR. 


is of particular interest to those women who 


OFFICIAL REPORT 


COMPLETE PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


First American Congress 


Liberal Religious Societies, 


Held at Chicago May 22, 23, 24 & 25, 1894, 


~ 


-__—s 


The Contents Include Papers Read and 


Addresses Made by 


Dr. HIRAM W. THOMAS, 
REV. JOHN FAVILLE, 
Dr. E. G. HIRscH, 
Rev. J. Lu. JONEs, 
Mr. B. F. UNDERWOOD, 
REv. F. E, DEWHURST, 
KEV. CAROLINE BARTLETT, 
Rev. M. St. C. WRIGHT, 
KINZA RIUGE HIRAI, 
Rev. A. N. ALCOTT, 
Rev. A. W. GouLp, 

AND ALL OTHERS, 


Rev, W. D. Stmonps, 
Mr, W. M. SALTER, 
Rev. M. J. SAVAGE, 
REv. H. M. Simmons, 
ProF. ALBION W. SMALL, 
Miss SADIE AMERICAN, 
Mr. EF, P. Powet1, 
Dr, ALEX. KENT, 

Mr. V. R. GHANDI, 
Mr. H. R. WHITMORE, 
Rev. R. A. WHITE, 


Paper Cover, Quarto Size, 116 Pages, 25c. 


Discount allowed on orders in quantity. 


PUBLISHED ONLY BY 


BLOCH & NEWMAN, 


175 Dearborn St., 
CHICAGO. 


PUBLICATIONS OF 


Dr. E. G. HIRSCH. 


~~ 


The Crucifixion. 
The Jews and Jesus. 


Jesus, his Life and his Times..........-eceeseseees 
The Doctrines Of JESUS.......+-+ccccceseccseesees? 
Paul, the Apostle of Heathen Judaism, or Christianity...-- 


FOR SALE BY 


Viewed from a Jewish Standpoint.... 


ee uweeeees 


BLOCH & CO., Publishers, 


175 DEARBORN STREET, 


CHICAGO. 


August 29, 1895. 
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PREMIUM LIST 


THE PUBLISHERS OF 


The New Unity 


». OFFER FOR .. 


Every new subscriber, at $2.00 per 
year, payable in advance, 


One Dollar's Worth of Books 


To be selected from the following list. 


ras*>This offer is made to subscribers only.“@a 


, ‘ublications by JENKIN LLOYD JONES: 
Regular Price. 


The Chorus of Faith, - - - - $1.25 
As heard in the Parliament of Religions, A 
book of selections giving points of harmony 
between the representatives of the various re- 
ligions. Edited by Jenkin Lloyd Jones, 

The Faith that Makes Faithful, - - .5O0 
By W. C. Gannett and Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 

The Word of the Spirit: - - -  .50 
To the Nation, City, Church, Home, Individual. 
Practical Piety, - - - ~ - .3O 

Applied Religion, 

I. A New Help for the Drunkard, - <6 
Il. Tobacco, the Second Intexicant, - .10 
Ill. No Sex in Crime, .- - -10 
IV. Not Institutions but Howes, - ~ .10 

The Religions of the World, 
I. Moses, the Hebrew Liw Giver, ~ ere 
II. Zoroaster, the Propkcc of Industry, - -10 
III. Confucius, the Prophet of Politics, - .10 
IV. Buddha, the Light of Asia, - - -10 
V. Socrates, the Prophet of Reason, - -10 


VI. Jesus, the Founder of Christianity, ee Ee 
VII. Mohammed, the Prophet of Arabia, - -10 


The Cause of the Toiler, - ~ - 10 
The Intellectual Life, - - - - .1@Q 
Ten Great Novels, - - — - ~. sI9 


Complete Report of the Proceedings of 
the First American Congress of 


Liberal Religious Societies, Paper, 
116 pp., = ae - — - .25 
‘Liberty and Life,” - - ~ - ',@s 


Discourses by E. P. Powell. Paper, 208 pp. 


The Crucifixion, - - - = 25 
From a Jewish Standpoint. By Dr. E. G. Hirsch. 


REMEMBER: For every new subscriber, at $2.00 
per year, payable in advance, we will send, 
postpaid, books to the value of $1.00. Address, 


BLOCH & NEWMAN, Publishers, 


175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


have to earn their own living; the ‘‘Fashion_ 
able Hints for September,’’ written from the 
Fenness Miller standpoint—any of these is 
worth many times the few pennies charged 
for the Monthly. Of course, there are stories, 
clean, sweet and entertaining; charming bits 
of poetry here and there, and many interest- 
ing short articles. The frontispiece illus- 
trates the poem, ‘‘A September Idyl,’’ and 
there are numerous other handsome illustra- 
tions. 


Miscellanea. 


—_ 


Glass Artists Ages Ago. 


The glass-blowers of ancient Thebes are 
said to have been as proficient in that par- 
ticular art as the most scientific craftsman of 
the same trade of the present day. They 
flourished forty centuries ago; they were well 
acquainted with the art of staining glass, and 
are known to have produced that commodity 
in great profusion and perfection. The 
editor of the ‘‘Archzological Notes” of 
Biblia givesthe following facts: 

~ “Rossellini gives : an illustration of a piece 
of stained glass known to be 4,000 years old, 
which displayed ariistic taste of high order, 
In this case the 
color is struck through the vitrified structure, 


both in tint and design. 


and he mentions designs struck entirely in 
pieces from one half inch to three quarters 
inch thick, the color being perfectly incor- 
porated with the structure of the piece, and 
exactly the same on both the obverse and re- 
verse sides. 

‘‘The priests of Ptah at Memphis were 
adepts in the glass-maker’s art, and not only 
did they have factories for manufactur- 
ing the common crystal variety, but they had 
learned the vitrifying of the different colors 
and the imitating of precious stones to per- 
fections ‘Their imitations of the amethyst 
so true to nature that even now, after they 
have lain in the desert sands from 2,000 to 
4,000 years, it takes an expert to distinguish 
the genuine articles from the spurious. It 
has been shown that, besides being experts 
in glass-making and glass-coloring, they used 
the diamond in cutting and engraving glass. 
In the British Museum there is a beautiful 
piece of stained glass, with an engraved em- 
blazonment of the monarch Thothmes III., 
who lived 3,400 years ago.”’ 

—_—__—_—>-¢-=—_________ 


For Sick Headache Use Horsford’s Acid 
Phosphate. 


Dr. H. J. Wells, Nashviile, Tenn., says: 
‘‘It acts like a charm in all cases of sick 
headache and nervous debility.”’ 

—_—__—_——> « ¢=____ 


*‘The Hustler.’’ 


I have never found a man, wholesome and 
lovable to the core, who had not somewhere 
in his composition a capacity for wide and 
smiling idleness. For your over-busy person 
needs be of necessity a coward or an egotist. 
Either he permits himself to be whipped by 
life into a nervous and flinching energy, 
because he 1s not strong enough and courage- 
ous enough to offer the necessary resistance, 
or else he is of that class of self-appointed 
heroes who havea taste for being at the front 
and who find no privilege of exemption half 
so dear as the opportunity for self-expression 
that comes with participation. A great deal 
of unnecessary work, such as Congresses for 
Discussions, and Societies for Advance- 
ments, and fin-de-siecle literature, gets itself 
done in this way, and by these persons, not 
because the world is in any way benefited by 
such performances, but simply because the 


performers are not able to efface themselves 


. 4 
and of the various other colored gems were 


A Book io: 
To=-Day,.—= 


REV. W. D. SIMOND’S NEW VOLUME OF 
PATRIOTIC ADDRESSES, 


American Liberty. 


Contains earnest and able discussions of some 
of the greatest questions now before 
the public. 


Its quality is as I expected—strong aud fine. 
M. /. Savage. 
Broad, free and progressive, but none the less 
morally conservative.—7he Christian Register. 


Honest thoughts clothed in weighty words which 
will arouse hearty response from all imbued with 
the spirit of freedom and truth.—Religio- Philo- 
sophical Journal, 


American Liberty is a large and timely subject, 
and the words of this volume have the trve ring. 
The sentences carry much of the fire and magnet- 
ism of Mr. Simonds at his best.—Tue New 
UNITY. 


Price per volume, postpaid (paper, 8vo, 
pp. 216), 50 cents. 
Address, 


UNITY PUBLISHING GOMPANY, 


Marquette Building, CHICAGO. 


GIP’YT BOOKS 


Especially Appropriate for Easter. 


Borrowings and 
More Borrowings 


Two Companion Volumes of 
Poems and Selections from 
Great Authors. 
handsomely bound in white 

Price, 75c. each. 


Square, 12mo., 
and gold and colors, 


FOR THOUCHT ana 


FOR REMEMBRANCE. 


A Dainty Cift Booklet of Poems and 
Seiections. 


Square, 12mo., white embossed cover, 
Price, 35c. each. 


The above named gift books may be had 
singly or together from or will be sent 
postpaid on receipt of price by 


Unity Publishing Company, 


175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


: *. isscarcely less attractive 
P alifornia than the Winter season 


there. You may doubt 


Summer this. Itisexplained and 


wwwwwwwwwwwwewwaww verified in our illustra- 

ted book—‘‘To California and Back.’’ For 

free copy, address 

G. T. NICHOLSON, G. P. A., Monadnock Bldg., 
CHICAGO. 


CAVEATS, TRADE MARKs 
COPYRIGHTS. 


CAN I OBTAIN A PATENT? Fora 
Ramet answer and an honest opini write to 
N & CO., who have had near! y years’ 
experience inthe patent business. mm 
tions strictly confidential. A Handbook of ~~) ~ 
formation concerni to ob- 


e€ co len sent free. 


copies, 2 2 ie as a yous. tains beaue 
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LESSONS 


FROM THE 


WORLD OF MATTER 


AND THE 


WORLD OF MAN. 


By THEODORE PARKER. 
Selected from Notes of Unpublished Sermons by Rufue Leighton. 


“A volume of selections from Theodore Parker’s unpublished sermon; has been published in this 
city. It makes a veritable book of eloquence, from which one draws inspirations, feeling indebted 
for every page. Poetic beauty and rugged sense look out bv turns from Theodore Parker's sentences, 
just as from her veil of mosses, ferns, flowers and grasses, the brown face of good Mother Earth at 
times appears, making us bless beauty and utility at the same breath.’’—Chicago 7rtbune, 


One volume of 430 large pages. Price, in cloth, gilt top, $1.25; in paper cover, 50 cts. 
SENT POST-PAID ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 


UNITY PUBLISHING CO., 175 Dearborn street, CHICAGO. 
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THE 


REFORM ADVOCATE LIBRARY 


Neat and cheap reprints in pamphlet form of 


valuable articles on important subjects. 


«. THE JEWS and JESUS, by Dr. E. G. Hirsch 


2. SYNAGOGUE and CHURCH, ~- by Dr. K. Kohier. 


3. JESUS, HIS LIFE and HIS TIMES, 
by Dr. E. G. Hirsch 


4. THE DOCTRINES OF JESUS, by Dr. E. G. Hirsch. 


5. PAUL, THE APOSTLE OF HEATHEN 
JUDAISM, or CHRISTIANITY, by Dr. E. G. Hirsch, 


6 WHY DO THE JEWS NOT ACCEPT , 
JeSUS AS THEIR MESSIAH, by Dr. B. Felsenthal, 


Single copies, Post Free, 5 cents, 


Discount allowed for quantities, 


— 


FOR SALE BY 


BLOCH & COMPANY, Publishers. 


175 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, 


AN HiSTORICAL SKETCH 


OF THE 


UNITARIAN MOVEMENT 


SINCE THE REFORMATION 
BY 


JOSEPH HENRY ALLEN, D. D. 


LATE LECTURER IN ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY IN HARVARD UNIVERSITY; HONORARY 
MEMBER OF THE SUPREME CONSISTORY OF TRANSYLVANIA. 


CONTENTS. 
Cuap.  I.—Italian Reformers. Cuap. VI.—English Pioneers. — 
Cuap. I1.—Servetus. Cuap. VII.,—Unitarian Dissent in England, 


Cuap. III.—Socinus. 
Cuap. IV.—The Polish Brethren, 
Cuar. V.—Transylvania. 


PRICE, . . . 


Cuap. VIII.—Antecedents in New England. : 
Cuap. 1X.—Period of Controversy and Expansion 
Cuap. X.—The New Unitarianism, 


$1.50 POSTPAID. 
UNITY PUBLISHING CO., 175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


and their opinions. One longs at last for 
the cool presence of the idler, to whom ‘‘life 
is for itself, and not for a spectacle,’’ and 
who has no feeling. of uneasy resentment 
that there is not provided a desperate situ- 
ation for him to redeem, Ido not believe 
that Shakespeare ever thought the better of 
himself, except perhaps before Anne Hatha- 
way and his debtors, for having written the 
sonnets, nor am [I uncomfortable in the 
opinion that Shakespeare’s peers have lived 
and died so blessed by fortune and a high 
indifference as to be under no temptation to 
coin their gold and barter it for a world’s con- 
sideration. For in the richest nature its 
activities distil back into itself, and thereby 
is knowledge fortified into wisdom and both 
ripen into character. Happy and _ thrice 
happy is the nran whose life to him a king- 
dom is, and who is of the royal blood to sit 
down and enjoy it.—From ‘*The Point of 
View,’’ in the September Scridner’s. 
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Look our for imitations of Dobbins Elec- 
tric Soap. There are lots of adulterated 
soaps not worthy of a trade mark of their 
own. See that every wrapper has Dobbins 
onit. Take no other. 
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Expedition to the South Pole. 


The most interesting figuresin the recent 
International Geographical Congress at Lon- 
don were those of M. Andree—-whose plan 
of reaching the North Pole by balloon was 
listened to with great attention, and who 
actually converted some of the members to 
his way of thinking—and of Slatin Bey, the 
Austrian soldier who endured many years of 
captivity at Khartum, and whose account of 
the torture and beheading of General Gor- 
don was received with intense and painful 
interest. A comparatively unknown young 
man, however, carried off the honors of the 
Congress so far as enthusiasm was concerned. 
This was M. borchgrevink, a Norwegian ex- 
plorer in the Antarctic region. Ilis paper 
gave the account of the voyage of a steam 
whaler from Melbourne southward. For 
forty days after leaving Campbell Island he 
followed the track of the ships of Sir James 
Koss through the ice-fields. Hethen en- 
tered upon an open sea and headed for Cape 
Adair, in Victoria Land. This cape, over 
four thousand feet high, is a splendid basal- 
tic headland, ‘The mountains behind it rise 
to an estimated height of 12,000 feet. Borch- 
grevink sighted Possession Island, where Sir 
James Koss had planted the English flag,and 
then, steaming southward, the Norwegian 
discovered a headland which he named Cape 
Oscar, in honor of the King of Sweden and 
Norway. The minimum temperature within 
the Antarctic Circle was found to be 25 de- 
grees, and the maximum 46 degrees. These 
observations are very interesting, especially 
in contrast with the results of the expedition 
of Sir James Ross, which showed a lower 
temperature in the vicinity of what we know 
as Victoria Land. ‘The question immediately 
arises whether, during the fifty years which 
have elapsed, the temperature of the con- 
tinent has not risen and vegetation been 
developed. At all events, the Norwegian 
explorer thinks that a north warm current 
exists, and is breaking up the ice-fields toa 
certain extent. The party gathered specimens 
of rock, and it is thought from them that 
minerals of value may be found on the Ant- 
arctic Continent. However, the main result 
of the Norwegian explorer’s speech was to 
show that a ship could winter safely at Cape 
Adair, from which point the South Pole is 
only 160 milesdistant. Itis believed that 


the Pole may be reached by the aid of dogs 
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The New Bible and 
Its New Uses, 


By JOSEPH HENRY CROOKER, 


Author of “Jesus Brought Back,” ‘Prob 
lems in American Society,” Htc. 


Multitudes of people to-day, both outsi’e 
and inside the churches, are aware that 
New Criticism, arisen in our age, has revea 7 
2. New Bible; and what they want to know, at 
in the simplest, most straightforward way, 
this: What changes in our attitude tow 
the Bible are involved; and what new = . 
wiser uses of it are made possible and nec 4 
sary by these discoveries? Mr. Crookers P 
ent work succinctly answers this query. 


CONTENTS. 


Introduction: The New Bible; I. Errors in 
the Bible ; II. What the Bible Claims for liself ’ 
Ill. The Bible as Authority ; Appendix; 
tradictions in the Gospels. 


Mr. Crooker has brought to his work mace 
original thought, a thorough knowledge ° fair 
subject, considerable analytical skill. ps 
degree of logic, and almost a mastery 0 


of presentation.—Brooklyn Standard- Union. 


k is 
He has been very successful, and his boo 

one especially to be recommended to those Se 
have lost their faith in the old Bible ot aioe 
tion and dogma, and need to be shownt™ © 
stantial worth of what criticism ves nick 
harmed of literary value and spiritua! 4 
ening.—The New World. 
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our Heredity from God 


CONSISTING OF 


LECTURES ON EVOLUTION. 
By E. P. POWELL. 


— Oo— - 


“This book [now in its fourth edition] is dedi- 
cated to all those who, like the author, have lost 
faith in authoritative Revelation, in hopes that 
they, like himself. may find satisfactionin that rev- 
elation of Eternal Life and Truth which is steadily 
unfolded to us by Science.” 


Price, $1.75. 
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Helpful and lateresting 


WRITINGS BY 
JAMES H. WEST. 


IN LOVE WITH LOVE. Four Life- 
Studies, Cloth, bevelled, red edges, 109 
pages, 50 cents. 
ConTENTS: — Transfigurations; Serenity; True 

Greatness; Our Other Selves. 


THE COMPLETE LIFE. 
Cloth, 112 pages, 50 cents. 
“Words brave andtrue. Every word the author 

indites is golden, and should be read by young and 
old. Such books are genuine uplifts of heart and 
mind, and when we get to heaven, if we ever do, 
through earth’s sordid dust and mire, we shall 
have men like James H. West tothank for finding 
our way there,’”’—CAicago Evening Journal, 


Character and Love. 


Compiled and arranged by ALFRED W. MAR- 
TIN, from the Religious and Moral Writ 
ings of all lands and times. Cloth, 50 cts, 


7opics: Brotherhood, True Worship, Character, 
Holy Living, Selfishness, Diligence, Integrity, 
Duty, Loyalty to Truth, God, Tolerance, Man- 
hood, Nature, Justice, Humility, Obedience, Life, 
Fraternity of Religions, Prophets and Sages, 
Prayer, The Commonwealth of Man, and others, 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
UNITY PUBLISHING CO., 
175 Dearborn Street, CHICACO, 


Six Addresses. 


Mozoomdar’s Book 


The Oriental Christ. By Prorar 
CHUNDER MOZOOMDAR. 193 pages. 
Cloth, $1.25. 


The “idea” in this remarkable book may be 
best briefly stated by combining a saying of 
Keshub Chunder Sen, the Brahmo leader, with 
a sentence or two from the author’s Introduc- 
tion: “Was not Jesus Christ an Asiatic? He 
and his disciples were Asiatics, and all the 
agencies primarily employed for the propaga- 
tion of \he gospel were Asiatic. In fact, Chris- 
tianity was founded and developed by Asiatics 
in Asia. : Yet the Christ that has been 
brought to us in India is an Englishman, with 
English manners and customs about him and 
with the temper and spirit of an Englishman 
in him.@Hence it is that the Hindu people 
shrink back. . . . Go to the rising sun in 
the Kast, not to the setting sun in the West, if 
you wish to see Christ in the plenitude of his 
glory and in the fullness and freshness of the 
primitive dispensation. ‘In England and Eu- 
rope we find apostolical Christianity almost 
wok there we find the life of Christ formu- 
ated into lifeless forms and antiquated sym- 
bols. . . . Look at this picture and thas: 
this is the Christ of the East, and that of the 
West. When we speak of the Western Christ, 
we speak of the incarnation of wneotegy, form- 
alism, ethical and physical force. hen we 
speak of an Eastern Christ, we speak of the in- 
carnation of unbounded love and grace.” 4 


: Thirteen Chapters, vin. The Bathing, Fast- 
my Praying, Teaching, Rebuking, eeping, 
Fugriming, Trusting, Healing, Feasting, Part- 
mg, Dying, and Reigning Christ. 

The existence of this book is a phenomenon, 
more than a curiosity ; and rich as anew, fresh 
and very suggestive study of the character and 
berson of Christ.—Christian Union. 

he is a stroke ot genius. lt contains a whole 
p losophy of Christianity. Jesus was an Ori- 
ental. He is only to be rightly interpreted by 
~ Oriental mind. This fascinating book comes 
Oritne elation of essential Christianity.— The 


FOR SALE BY 


UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


and sledges, and so enthusiastic did the 
Congress become on this subject that they de- 
termined to arrange an expedition to the 
Antarctic regions, as, next to the new map 
of the world, the most important duty. The 
chief results to science from this expedition 
will be in observing currents, in noting the 
magnetic and meteorological conditions, in 
botanizing and geologizing, and in making a 
chart of the coast and its ice-barriers. It is 
supposed that the continent extends over an 
areaat least equal to that of Europe.— 7he 
Outlook. 


When Matthew Arnold wrote the line, 
‘‘France, great in all arts, yet in none su- 
preme,” he forget Moliere and the exquisite 


art of comedy. Ile forgot one of the great- 


rest geniuses of the modern world, and he for- 


got, also, that to 


? 


‘‘that sweet enemy, 
as Sir Philip Sidney calls her, be- 


longs the honor of possessing 


France,’ 
the art and 
For though we of the 
Anglo-Saxon race possess, in solitary grand- 


science of acting. 


eur, certain great actors, yet surely asa race 
we have not a widespread histrionic sense, 
that national instinct which makes French 
acting, as a whole, the best, 

Zangwill defines humor as ‘‘the smile in 
the eyes of wisdom;”’ but who has found a 
satisfactory definition of comedy? 

Between flood and ebb tide there isa mo- 
ment of arrest which we call slack-water; 
perhaps, inthe lifé of men, such a moment 
of arrest is comedy. A moment between the 
flood and ebb of man’s ambitions and _ striv- 
ings, hopes and fears; a moment in which he 
pauses, takes a long breath, and there is 
borne in upon his understanding a_ sense of 
his own incongruities and inconsistencies. 
tle smiles at himself, and straightway goes 
on; but that smile, that momentary self- 
vision, iscomedy. The moment has done 
its work of enlightenment, and if the man be of 
the right stuff he goes his way gentler, more 
tolerant, more widely human for that flash 
of comedy. For if, according to Aristotle, 
it be the province of tragedy to purify the 
heart by exciting the emotions of pity and 
terror, itis the province of comedyto en- 


lighten the mind by showing us our common 


the heart, comedy to the understanding. 
[ragedy embraces the whole of human life, 
while comedy is confined to narrow and 
definite limits —-ELLEN DUVALL, in Septem- 
ber Leppincot?’s. 


—____——> 


The Regent Diamond. 


The Regent diamond, while surpassed in 


size by the Great Mogul and several other 


well-known stones, is really the finest of all, 
being nearly faultless in form and purity, 
and the most brilliant diamond in the world 
today. 

Its French history dates back to 1717. In 
that year it was purchased from its English 


owner, for the French regalia, by the Duke 
of Orleans, then Regent of France, —whence 


its present name. It had previously been 
known by a name almost as famous. 


In 1717 French finances were in a desper- 


ate strait; the people were starving, the treas- 


ury was nearly exhausted,crediteven was lost; 


yet, under the persuasions of the Scotch 


financier ‘Law and the French Duke of St. 


Simon, the Regent of France, hesitating 


where every monarch of Europe had re- 


fused, finally agreed to the price of six 


hundred and seventy-five thousand dollars. 


have something to say later on. 


175 Dearborn Street, Chicage. 


and lasting humanity. Tragedy appeals to 


Touching the payment of this sum I shall 
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Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report 


VEZASFAID 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


appealed to the pride of the French people, 
and instead of condemnation for his extrava- 
In the 
light of subsequent events their approval has 


gance he received their applause. 


a touch of the prophetic. 

The first prominent appearance of the 
diamond in the French regalia was in the 
circlet of the crown made for the coronation 
of the boy Louis XV. in 1722. After half a 
century it was again the center of a new 
crown, that which in 1775 weighed heavy on 
the head of the young Louis XVL., till he 
cried out in discomfort, ‘‘It hurts me!’’ 

Then comes 1789, and the fire and blood 
and fury of the French Revolution, 

rp ea 
Money for Women! 

In these hard times ladies as well as men 
should improve every opportunity to increase 
their bank accounts; and any man or woman 
can make $10 to $20 a day,if taey will only 
try. 
any day the past year, and I had no experi: 


I have not made less than $20 clear, 


ence and not very good health. My husband 
assisted me evenings. I put notices of the 
Dish Washer in the papers, but do not can- 
vassany. I have examined particularly all 
the Dish Washers made, and find the Climax 
decidedly the best. Address the Climax 
Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio, and they will 
tell you just how to run the business, Every 
family wants a Climax Dish Washer, and will 
y as soon as they get a chance, as you can 
wash and dry the dishes in two minutes with. 
out wetting the hands. A READER. 
rp 0 ee 


The Tourah Prison. 


The chief prisonin Egypt for male hard 
labor convicts is at Tourah, about eight miles 
south of Cairo, where the adjacent quarries, 
which once furnished limestone to the build- 

rs of the great Pyramids, supply unlimited 
scope for labor six days a week. There are 
950 convicts, and though 100 of them are 
‘‘lifers,’’ there are others whose term is only 
for six months. Strict discipline is maintained 
by sixty-five warders, who are unarmed and 
do not carry even a stick or whip; but by 
night there are nine sentries and by day 
there are four, who patrol the roof and the 
outside of the prison, and who know how to 
use their loaded rifles with deadly aim. These 


Walter Baker & Co. Limited, 


The Largest Manufacturers of 


iy PURE, HICH GRADE 
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‘Caution: In view of the 


, many imitations 
| pjof the labels and wrappers on our 
| 7 consumers should make sure 

t our place of manufacture, 
namely, Dorchester, Mass. 
is printed on each package. 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


sentries are blacks from the equatorial pro- 
vinces, and have prevented more than one 
attempted escape. Nearly all the convicts 
are natives of Egypt, the blacks only supply- 
ing five per thousand and the Nubians aver- 
aging only two per thousand. Any extra 
bad characters among the convicts, such as 
the ringleaders of attempted revolt or escape, 
are locked up at night in solitary cells to 
lessen their chances of contaminating their 
fellows. Asa whole, the convicts are by no 
means of a ruffianly type, and their physiog- 
nomies are very like those of the ordinary 
peasant. In this country, where crime is at 
such a minimum and where even the lunatics 
are as quiet as sheep, it is not too much to 
hope that education and improved environ- 
ment may one day do much to improve the 
lot of the townfolk, from whom the convicts 
The ‘‘ticket-of-leave’”’ 
system has not yet been introduced 


are mostly drawn. 
into 
Egypt, and would certainly be worth a trial, 
for at present there is very little incentive to 
well-conducted convicts to lead a peaceful, 
hard-working life within the prison bounds. 
Every visitor cannot fail to be struck with 
the very healthy, well-fed appearance of the 
prisoners, and on inquiry I was told that 
there were only fourteen on the sick list, 
lhe Lancet. 
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Beware of Ointments for Catarrh that 
| Contain Mercury, 
as mercury will surely destroy the sense of 
smell and completely derange the whole sys- 
tem when entering it through the mucous sur- 
faces. Such articles should never be used 
except on prescriptions from reputable phy- 
sicians, as the damage they will do is ten 
fold to the good you can possibly derive from 
them. Uall’s Catarrh Cure, manufactured 
by F. J. Cheney & Co., Toledo, O., contains 
no mercury, and is taken internally, acting 
directly upon the blood and mucous surfaces 
of thesystem. In buying Hall’sCatarrh Cure 
be sure you get the genuine. It is taken in- 
ternally and is made in Toledo, Ohio, by F. 
J. Cheney & Co. Testimonials free. 
[Sold by Druggists, price 75c. per bottle. 
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Low-Rate Excursions to the 
Northwest. 


West and 


On Auguust 29, September 10 and 24, 
1895, the North-Western Line will sell home- 
seekers,excursion tickets, with favorable time 
limits, to a large number of points in the 
West and Northwest at very lowrates. For 
tickets and full information apply to agents 
Chicago & North-Western Railway. 
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AT the suggestion of President Collier, the 
Executive Committee of the Cotton States 
and International Exposition has voted to 
make September 21st Blue and Gray Day at 
the Exposition. It is estimated that one 
hundred ,thousand veterans of the Union 
army will be at Chickamauga and Chatta- 
nooga on the igth and 20th of September, 
and the majority of them will come to At- 
lanta on the 2Ist. 


THE recent action of the American Bicycle 


cycles at the Cotton States and International 
Exposition has already borne fruit, and ap- 
plications for space for bicycles are coming 
in rapidly. Arrangements will doubtless be 
made fora great meet, and the occasion will 
be one of wide-spread interest. 


Announcements 


The Fraternity of Liberal Rell- 
gious Societies In Chicago. 


ALL SOULS CHURCH, corner Oakwood 
Boulevard and Langley avenue. Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones, Minister. 


CHURCH OF THE MESSIAH (Unitarian), 
corner of Michigan avenue and 23d street, 
W. W. Fenn, Minister. 


CHURCH OF THE REDEEMER (Universalist), 
corner of Warren avenue and Robey street, 
M. H. Harris, Minister. 


ETHICAL CULTURE SOCIETY, Grand Opera 
House, Clark street, near Randolph. M. M. 
Mangasarian, Minister. 


FRIENDS’ SOCIETY, second floor of the 
Athenzum Building, 18 Van Buren street. 
Jonathan W. Plummer, Minister. 


INDEPENDENT LIBERAL CHURCH, Mar- 
tine’s Academy, 333 Hampden Court, Lake 
View, T. G. Milsted, Minister. 


K. A. M. CONGREGATION (Jewish), Indiana 
avenue and 33d street. Isaac S. Moses, 
Minister. 


OAK PARK UNITY CHURCH (Universalist), 
R. F. Johonnot, Minister. 


PEOPLE’s CHURCH(Independent), McVick- 
er’s Theater, Madison street, near State. H. 
W. Thomas, Minister. 


RYDER CHAPEL (Universalist), Sheridan 
avenue, Woodlawn. John S, Cantwell, Min- 
ister. 


ST. PAUL’s CHURCH (Universalist), Prairie 
avenue and 28th street. A. J. Canfield, 
Minister. 


SINAI CONGREGATION (Jewish), Indiana 
avenue and 2Ist street. E.G. Hirsch, Min- 
ister. 


STEWART AVENUE UNIVERSALIST CHURCH, 
Stewart avenue and 65thstreet. R. A. White, 
Minister. 


THIRD UNITARIAN CHURCH, corner of 
Monroe and Laflin streets, J. Vila Blake, 
Minister. 


Unity CHuRCH (Unitarian), corner of 
Dearborn avenue and Walton place. Rev. 
B. R. Bulkeley, Minister. 


ZION CONGREGATION (Jewish), corner 
Washington Boulevard and Union Park. 
Joseph Stolz, Minister. 


AT ALL SouLS CHURCH at II A. M. there 
will be a Symposium by members of the 
Women’s Extension, Mrs. Van Der Vaart, 
Miss Graves and Miss Carleton, on ‘*The 
Domestic Service Problem.’’ 
will conduct the service. 


Miss Scobey 
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Srezrpy Cure TREATMENT. — 
Warm baths with Curicura Soap, gentle appli- 
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DYSPEPSIA 


and “and how to lose it.’’ 
interest you—if you 're a dyspeptic, 
for the asking. 
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Qne Upward Look Fach 


Day. 


POEMS OF FAITH AND HOPE, 


SELECTED by J. T. SUNDERLAND. 


A Boston minister writes: “Your ‘Up. 
ward Look’ book is beautiful. 
buying it by the dozen, and giving it 
where it will do good.” 

One of our best known authors writes 
“Your collection of poems, ‘One 
Upward Look Each Day,’ is a wonder. 
fully good collection. 
that so many excellent poems can be 
comprised in so small a compass and 
offered at so small a price.” 

Price, Morocco, 75 cents each; Cloth, 
50 cents each; Heavy embossed paper, 
30 cents each. 

Mailed to any address on receipt of 
price by UNITY PUBLISHING COmMmpPavy, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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It is surprising 


THE BIBLE: | 


ITS ORIGIN, GROWTH AND CHARACTER 


AD 


[ts Place among the Sacred Books of the World 


TOGETHER WITHA 


List of Books for Study and Reference, 


with Critical Comments, 


By JABEZ THOMAS SUNDERLAND. 


This book has grown from the author's ‘What 
is the Bible?”’ published in 1878, but it ‘‘is.a new 
work, wider in aim, more comprehensive in plau, 
and containing more than twice as much matter.” 
It presents in popular form the results of the 
higher criticism and of the best and latest scholar 
ship relating to the Bible. 


Price, $1.50. 
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HIS LATEST WORK, 


¥ ne Spirit of God. 


By P. C. MOZOOMDAR. 


Author of ‘' The Oriental Christ,” “ Heart-Beats,* 


Etc. 
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TABLE OF CONTENTS. 
The Spirit. a 
The Hindu Doctrine o7 the Spirit. 
Doctrine of the Spirit in Christianity. 
Sense of the Unseen. 
The Spirit in Nature. 
The Kinship in Nature. 
The Spiritual Power of the Senses. 
The Spirit in Life, 
The Spirit in the Spirit. | 
The Spirit in Immortal Life. 
The Spirit in Reason, 
The Spirit in Love. 
The Spirit in Conscience. 
fhe Spirit in Christ. 
The Spirit in History. 
The Spirit in all Religions, 
Life in the Spirit. 
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